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BELLS 

OF HEAVEN 

ARE RINGING 


The Great Winter Game 



London boys in a match for the English Schools Association Football Shield 


Amazing Feat of a Pair of mice 


PARLIAMENT RINGS 
THE BELLS OF HEAVEN 

WILD BIRDS SET FREE 

The 61 Who May Sing Their 
Songs in Safety Next Spring 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 
FOR SONGSTERS 

It lias happened at last! Our wild 
birds are to have their Charter and their 
liberty. 

When those who would still shut them 
up in cages made their last petition in 
the House of Commons the Prime 
Minister announced that the Government 
itself had taken over the Bill, which 
meant that no longer was it liable to be 
talked out. The enemies of the birds 
had been beaten. The Bill is to conic 
into force in six months. 

This Protection of Birds Act is credit¬ 
ably simple, and not even the dullest or 
wiliest of bird-snarers can plead that he 
does not understand it. 

It says two things—that none of 61 
named British birds may be caught in 
order to be sold alive, and that anyone 
having such birds for sale will be fined. 

A Joyous Spring 

The 61 names on the list include every 
singing bird that either lives in or visits 
this country. 

What a Spring is in waiting for our 
birds next year ! What a Spring for 
all of us, for there will be thousands 
more songs in the air and no more will 
Robin Redbreast in a cage put all 
Heaven in a rage. 

What we want next is a Bill to make 
it impossible for even a domesticated 
bird, such as a canary or a budgerigar, 
to be kept in a cage. We are sorry to 
say that we frequently see a little yellow 
prisoner hanging at the door of one of 
our royal palaces. 

The plea has been put forward that 
poor people who live in crowded streets 
and cannot hear the wild bird's song or 
see it skimming through the air are given 
so much pleasure through caged birds 
that it would be cruel to deprive them 
of it. Is the fact of one prisoner an 
excuse for making a second ? 

Better Than a Caged Robin 

Even in London there is always a 
sparrow or a pigeon round the corner to 
make friends with; and we know that 
the old woman who brings crumbs to 
the seagulls on the Embankment, close 
to the C.N. office, every morning has 
more pleasure in watching their graceful 
wheeling and the cunning way some 
manage to back-pedal as they fly past 
her (hoping thus to increase their 
chances of catching a crumb) than if 
she kept a robin in a cage. 

j Though it was the Government who 
got this Bill through, let us once more 
thank Lord Buckmastcr for passing it 
through the Lords and Mr John Buchan 
for sponsoring it in the Commons. 


Comeone lias been telling an amazing 
^ story of the thinking powers and 
industry of field mice. 

By some mistake a measure of corn 
was left out in a disused shed. A pair of 
field mice discovered it, and when they 
had eaten all they could their hoarding 
instinct told them they would be wise 
to store the rest as a reserve for the 
coming winter. 

But how should they store it ? They 
could not bury it there in the shed 
because of the cement floor. To carry a 
measure of corn away, grain by grain, 
was a staggering task for a pair of little 
field mice to face. By what process of 
reasoning they hit on a solution of the 
difficulty no one will ever know. 

Close by the place where the corn had 
been set down was a box of clutter—the 
kind of things tliat manage never to 
get thrown away. The mice hit on the 
happy idea of burying their winter store 
by hiding it with the clutter. One night 
was not enough to complete their labour. 


At dawn they fled to their nests and no 
doubt enjoyed a hearty sleep after their 
back-breaking work. 

When in the morning the owner of the 
shed came round to pick up the measure 
of corn he had suddenly remembered he 
found it half buried under a queer cover¬ 
ing—nails, screws, coat buttons, boot¬ 
laces, corks, toffee papers, curtain rings. 
That day lie left it alone ; and that night 
the field mice returned to their task. 

When the owner came next morning 
the burying of the store was finished. 
Among other things, this is what the 
field mice had moved—305 boot-nails, 52 
nails (one four inches long), a steel gimlet 
bit weighing three-quarters of an ounce, 
and five bootlaces 18 inches long. Alto¬ 
gether these trifles weighed ,one pound 
and a half. 

This is the end of the story as wc have 
it; but wc do hope and trust that the 
owner of the shed put the clutter back 
and let the mice enjoy the thought that 
they were sure of their Christmas dinner. 


A RACE DIES OUT 

TOMMY SOLOMAN EATS 
TOO MUCH 

The Rich Man With His 2000 
Acres on the Chatham Islands 

MORIORI AND MAORI 

Tommy Soloman, the last pure- 
blooded Morion of the Chatham Islands 
is gone. 

Too fond of good fare, he grew to 
the enormous size of 30 stones, and then 
died. The last woman of his race, his 
aunt, Heta Namu, passed away ten 
years ago. Tommy Soloman, though a 
rich man controlling 2000 acres of 
grazing land, had been lonely since then. 
His chief pleasure in life had been food, 
and now he has eaten too much. 

He has no relations to mourn his going, 
but all ethnologists arc sorrowful; 
each race that passes from the face of 
the Earth makes it a poorer place for 
them ; it means that there is one less 
chance to solve the mystery of man's 
presence on this planet, one less mani¬ 
festation of the Life Force for them 
to study. 

An Unsolved Mystery 

The Morioris, like the extinct Tas¬ 
manians, were a race of their own. 
Nobody knows where they came from. 

News of the natives of New Zealand, 
where Tommy Soloman frequently 
visited, is more cheerful. Until about 
ten years ago it looked as if the fate 
of the Morioris might also overtake the 
Maoris, but things took a turn for the 
better and it now seems sure that they 
are saved. 

Recent census figures show that they 
are increasing a little faster than the 
white population of New Zealand, bui. 
when it is remembered that the white 
population is also augmented by immi¬ 
gration it is plain that the Maoris must 
be much more than holding their own. 
This is taken to mean that they have 
definitely succeeded in surviving the 
white invasion. 

Gallantry and Sporting Sense 

Relations between the Maoris and the 
white man have not always been 
friendly. The Maoris were not always 
to blame. They have shown gallantly 
and a keen sporting sense in their 
contest for supremacy. Nowhere in the 
Western world has it been recorded of a 
besieging army that it sent food and 
ammunition to the besieged in order to 
give them a fairer chance ; yet this was 
one Maori’s idea of fair play. 

Another chieftain said he would 
fight "forever and forever and forever" 
rather than surrender to the invaders. 
It would be a pity to see a people like 
this condemned to the fate of their 
neighbours of the Chatham Islands, 
and wc are glad to report that the danger 
of extinction, which seemed to threaten 
them for a time, has now passed, and that 
our loyal Maoris flourish still. 
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A NEW IDEA FOR 
IDLE MEN 

CENTRAL BOARD FOR 
ABLE-BODIED WORKLESS 

Work Centres To Be 
Established For Out-of-Works 

BOYS AND GIRLS 
INSURED AT 14 

A new Unemployment Bill was read a 
first time on November 8. 

The C.N. has long advocated that 
worklcss men‘should be paid wages for 
work done rather than benefit . for 
idleness. This policy is partly recognised 
in the new Bill. 

Part 1 of the Bill deals with insurance 
against unemployment, continuing the 
established system The main points of 
the Bill are: 

i Con tributions remain unchanged. 

2. The benefit period of 26 weeks is 
to be extended to a maximum of 52 
weeks, when the insured person has 
contributed for 5 years (an extra 6 days 
of benefit being secured for every 
10 contributions paid during the 5 years). 

3. Boys and girls are to be insured on 
leaving school at 14, and to be eligible 
for benefit at 16. If unemployed 
between 14 and 16 their parents arc to 
receive 2s a week. 

4. Unemployed -children and young 
people .up to 18 are to be compelled to 
attend training classes. 

5. Adults unemployed are also to be 
trained ; attendance at classes may be 
made a condition of receiving benefit. 

6. A special Committee is to watch 
the Fund and to maintain its solvency. 

7. Agricultural workers (now not 
insured) arc to be brought in by further 
legislation ; a scheme to be prepared. 

Part 2 of the Bill establishes an Un¬ 
employment Assistance Board to care for 
the able-bodied unemployed who are not 
receiving unemployment benefit, (The 
existing Public Assistance Committees 
will deal in future only with the sick, 
aged, and infirm.) This new Board is to 
be a State body, a central authority. 
It will meet its expenses not from the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, but 
from the Exchequer, but the Local 
Authorities will be called on to contribute 
the sums saved them by the State taking 
over responsibility for the workless. 

Insured Persons number 12,000,000, 
and those who may possibly come under 
the Bill may number 16,000,000, 

The Unemployment Assistance Board, 
with five members, is to do much more 
than succour the worklcss., It will, of 
course, continue the work of the Public 
Assistance Committees in providing 
benefits for the insured unemployed 
who have exhausted statutory benefit, 
and it will apply the test of means. In 
addition, it is to keep the unemployed 
fit, and to train them when necessary. 
Here comes in the question of paying 
for work done. The Bill gives the Board 
power to arrange with Local Authorities 
for the training of unemployed persons 
to be completed by a limited spell of ivorh , 
at customary.wages, for the Local Authority. 

Work Centre or Workhouse 

Further, the Board may require the 
unemployed to attend a Work Centre 
specially provided , or require the applicant 
to enter a workhouse . 

Here, doubtless, there will be criti¬ 
cism. The term workhouse has acquired 
.1 low status and a degraded meaning 
which should not be connected with 
unemployment. The C.N. has urged, 
not the provision of a workhouse, but 
the thoughtful listing of good public 
works of all kinds, so that when men. are 
unemployed they may be paid for good 
work done. 

Only debate can bring out the true 
and full meaning of the Bill's proposals 
under that head. The term Work Centres 
may come to mean much or little. 


TRADE GROWING 

British Exports Up Again 

MORE MATERIALS USED 

British trade still advances. October 
exports of all goods were up by 
£4,500,000. as compared with those of 
October 1932. 

Exports of British goods rose by 
£3*691,000. Imports also increased, 
being £1,004,000 ; their rise would have 
been greater but for a drop in food 
imports. The imports of raw materials 
were excellent, rising by -£3,086,000. 
We are now buying oversea raw material 
to a value of over £180,000,000 a year. 

There was a small increase of 
£688,000 in the imports of manufactures, 
against an increase of £3,399,000 in 
exports of British manufactures. 

Among industries to make con¬ 
spicuous export improvement were coal. 


FIVE SONS FOR 
THE WAR 
A Mother’s Wreath 
of Memory 

A mother who lost her husband and 
five sons placed a wreath on the Sheffield 
Cenotaph on Annistice Day. 

We should like to express to Mrs 
O’Connor, this proud mother, the consola¬ 
tion Abraham Lincoln sent to the mother 
who gave five sons for the freedom of the 
slaves. She was Mrs Bixby of Boston, 
and this was the President’s letter to her. 

have been shown in the files of 
the War Department a state¬ 
ment of the Adjutant-General of’ 
Massachusetts that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died 
gloriously on the field of battle. 

I feel how weak and fruitless 
must be any word of mine which 
should attempt to beguile you 
from the grief of a loss so over¬ 
whelming. But I cannot refrain 
from tendering you the consola¬ 
tion that may be found in the 
thanks of the Republic they died 
to save. 

I pray that our Heavenly Father 
may assuage the anguish of your 
bereavement, and leave you only 
the cherished memory of the loved 
and lost, and the solemn pride 
that must be yours to have laid 
so costly a sacrifice upon the altar 
of freedom. 


metals, machinery, chemicals, cotton, 
wool, and mo tor-vehicles, 

A real indication of world trade 
improvement is given by our re-export 
trade. Britain is a fine market for 
materials we do not ourselves produce, 
and an increase in this merchant trade 
is an indication of general gain. In 
October our re-exports rose by £878,000. 

British oversea trade in October 
totalled over £100,000,000, made up 
of imports £61,771,000; exports of 
British goods £34,131,000; re-exports 
£4,571,000. Employment steadily im¬ 
proved in October, despite the seasonal 
fall in some trades. . 

Still, however, wc have some 2,200,000 
out of work, and ,our efforts must be 
redoubled. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Bogota . . . . . '. Bo-go-tah 

Caracas . . . . Kah-rah-kas 

Guayaquil , ,. . . Gwy-ah-keel 

La Guai vra . . . Lab gwy-rah 

Saipan.Sy-pahn 


GOODBYE, MR CAIRNS 

A SAD WORD RUNS 
ROUND THE EAST END 

The London Magistrate Who 
Tried To Live Christianity 

A MAN EVERYBODY LOVED 

The other day word went round the 
East End of London that Mr Cairns had 
passed on, 

Could any news have called up more 
widespread . mourning in those gloomy 
streets and crowded slums ? The whis¬ 
per spread to the docks and round the 
ships. Mr Cairns was dead. Gone was 
a great friend and a wise counsellor. 

For J. A. R. Cairns was a magistrate 
in a hundred and a man in a million. 
Westminster was his court when he 
caught a cold at a football match and 
influenza cut short his life at 59 ; but 
his ten years at the Thames Police Court, 
ruling over a little world of black, yellow, 
and white, with a sprinkling of sailors 
from every corner of the globe, had 
caused him to be looked upon as the 
East End’s own magistrate. 

A Witty Irishman 

This witty Irishman was sometimes 
not altogether approved of by those who 
have an eye only for the superficial 
in life, and whose conception of a 
magistrate is an austere, well-dressed, 
polished gentleman who would deliver 
judgment with cold impartiality ; for 
here was Mr Cairns sitting on the Bench 
almost as poorly dressed as the man in 
the dock and quite ready to crack a joke 
with him. 

Mr Cairns cared nothing about sitper- 
ficials ; he only looked to essentials. 

And he was not even impartial, for he 
was always ready to make allowances 
for the sinner from the slums. lie knew 
how hard the fight is there. Ho knew 
that there is less crime among the 
middle classes only because their condi¬ 
tions are better. 

A Court of Advice 

Men and women in trouble of every 
kind thronged to his court for advice, 
and out of his great knowledge he helped 
them. Of those brought before him by 
the police it is said that he saved more 
than he sentenced. lie preferred putting 
a man on his honour, and it was only 
when he found a man without honour to 
appeal to that his kind eyes grew stern. 
He preached Christianity and did his 
| best to live it. When a wretchedly clad 
| man was in court bemoaning the theft 
of liis ovei*coat Mr Cairns made the 
man a present of his own, 

ITis own pleasures were delightfully 
simple, his favoTirite recreations being 
making kites and taking long solitary 
walks; and in his sp‘arc time lie wrote 
about the people with whom lie worked, 
so that he might win more sympathy 
and understanding for them. 

. Goodbye, Mr Cairns, and bless you ! 

THE TRANSPORT MINISTER 

BREAKS THE LAW 

Under the growing custom in this 
country of setting up special authorities 
with absolute powers in certain matters' 
the lot of Ministers of the Crown re¬ 
sponsible for the administration of 
national services is no bed of roses. 

They must walk warily in a vast net¬ 
work of laws and rules. 

Our Minister of Transport, for example, 
has just been overruled by a Judge who 
decided that he had been attempting to 
usurp the powers of the Commissioners 
of Transport. 

These Commissioners had granted a 
licence to a motor-coach company, and 
a rival company together with a railway 
appealed to the Minister against their 
decision. Now, though the Minister can 
be appealed to and make decisions over¬ 
ruling the Commissioners in certain 
cases, he cannot in others, and in the 
matter in dispute he had gone beyond 
his powers. 


HITLER’S 40 
MILLIONS 

RECORD POLL AND 
RECORD REICHSTAG 

Chancellor’s Plea For Peace 
With AH Nations 

A BRAVE MINORITY 

Herr Hitler has secured the anost 
powerful mandate ever known, as all the 
world knew he must, for he had abolished 
opposition. 

In the recent election in Germany a 
record number of votes was cast, with 
the result that the new Reichstag will 
have 650 members. There are 601 Nazi 
representatives in place of the 287 
elected last March. Out of a total 
electorate of 44,000,000 only about 
1,600,000 failed to vote, while only 
3,352,289 were courageous enough to 
vote for other than the Nazi candidates. 

All Europe will earnestly hope Herr 
Hitler will carry out in action the 
promises he made in his speech on the 
cvc of the election. 

Strife among nations, he declared, was 
fostered by an international clique which 
inflamed peoples against each other. 
This clique had no roots in any country 
but plied its trade anywhere ; but the 
workmen and peasant were tied to tlicir 
homeland and their native strength lay 
there. His aim, he said, was to awaken 
and increase their strength there, build¬ 
ing a new community against the forces 
of decay. 

The German people had but one wish : 
to be happy in their own way and to 
be left in peace. They wanted peace 
and. understanding, and to offer their 
enemies a hand. But lie asked them to 
rally to the cause of equal rights for 
Germany, not yielding their claim and 
their honour. 

In this sense they must understand 
his decision when he declared to the 
Powers that they were very willing to 
cooperate in any conference, they were 
very willing to cooperate in any inter¬ 
national treaty, but only as equals. 

If Herr Hitler means it there is no 
difficulty about it, and we shall see. 
English people everywhere have stood 
without wavering for the equality of 
European nations. 


EMPTY SAFE IN THE SEA 

For eight months a salvage crew lias 
been , fishing for the Crown Jewels of 
Mexico where the steamer Merida, which 
was taking them to safety in Europe, 
sank with them in 1911. 

The Merida was located and her strong 
box cut through. There was nothing 
there but a safe, but, believing that the 
jewels were inside it, the crew hauled it 
up with great excitement, only to find 
it unlocked and empty. It is thought 
that someone valued the jewels so much 
higher than his life that he rifled the 
safe while the Merida was sinking. 

And so the salvage crew, with its 
sprinkling, of wealthy adventurers out 
for the spree, has steamed home again 
to New York, having spent something 
like £40,000 and with an empty safe as 
their only trophy. 


Things Said 

Spelling reform would save a year of 
education. Sir George Hunter 

It is far easier to be unreasonable in 
private than in public. Lord Cecil 

Wc shall powerfully reinforce Hitler 
if we do not respond to his challenge 
Disarm Soon. Mr Arnold Foster 

There are now in London refugee 
writers who are filled with envy of the 
liberty wc still enjoy. Mr Gordon Robbins 
14,500 people went to prison last 
year not because they were wicked but 
because they were poor. 

Chairman of the Prison Commission 
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Pictures in Light and Shade From Hampshire, London, and Sussex 



Southampton—A great liner is here seen at the start of her voyage on a wintry evening. 


Before she begins to move under her own power the little tugs must pull her away from the quay. 



London—The Serpentine Is a sanctuary for gulls that have been driven In from the coast. 



Brighton—The oxy-acetylene lamp make9 a shower of Are as it cuts through a hotel nortlco. 
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WIRELESS ROOF OF 
THE WORLD 

70 Miles Higher Than 
We Thought 

APPLETON AND HEAVISIDE 
LAYERS 

To Professor E. V. Appleton the Royal 
Society lias just given its Hughes Medal 
!' for his discoveries about the Earth’s roof 
- of electric particles. 

When wireless waves were shown to 
travel round a vast curve of the Earth’s 
surface, as when they come from 
America to Europe, the question arose 
whether they travelled through the 
Earth, or, if not, by what agency they 
were deflected from their straight paths. 

In theory the waves were volleys of 
electrons, and Air Oliver Heaviside 
answered the questions by supposing 
that on their journey they were continu¬ 
ally reflected downward after coming 
into contact with a layer of electric 
• particles present in the upper atmosphere. 
This layer was called the Heaviside 
layer. It seemed most likely to be 
formed, by aggregations of charged 
; electric particles which reached the 
Earth from the Sun. 

Professor Appleton lias devoted a 
number of years to the examination of 
Heaviside’s layer, its origin, nature, and 
probable height above the Earth's sur¬ 
face. In the course of his investigations 
: of the paths of wireless waves, which he 
traced to heights of 130 miles above the 
Earth’s surface, he found that there was 
a reflecting layer of particles 70 miles 
f higher than Heaviside's layer. 

! It is now believed that the Appleton 
layer represents the outer envelope of 
electric ions surrounding the globe. 

AFGHANISTAN 
Tragic Doom of a King 

King Nadir Shah of Afghanistan has 
been assassinated after a reign of four 
years during which he led his country 
forward with great rapidity. 

Nadir Shah avoided the mistake 
which his predecessor Amanullah made. 
'After his visit to Europe Amanullah 
was greatly struck with what Kcmal 
Pasha had done in Turkey, which is 
also a Moslem country. But he failed to 
understand that Turkey had been in 
contact with Western ideas for centuries, 
and had come under a great many other 
influences. On his return to. his own 
land Am an u Hall introduced reforms, 
specially with regard to the position of 
women, which cost him his throne. 

Nadir Shah began by first educat¬ 
ing the people and enlarging their out¬ 
look. He had brought a great many 
Western ideas of scientific progress to 
his country—aeroplanes, railways, wire¬ 
less, and motor-cars. He opened schools 
and colleges. He also brought from the 
West doctors to treat his people in more 
modern ways. He established homes and 
sanatoria for the blind, the aged, and 
those suffering from tuberculosis. 

His son, Moliamcd Zahir Khan, was 
proclaimed King on his father’s death. 

’ He is a young man of 22 and was educated 
at the famous French University of 
; Montpellier. ’’ 


THE DEBT THAT WILL 
NEVER BE PAID 

Again negotiations have failed, and our 
War Debt to America remains—on paper. 

The American Government has con¬ 
sented to receive another token payment 
on December 15 as an acknowledgment 
that the matter remains open for settle¬ 
ment. The token is £1, 500,000; a big sum 
actually but very small relatively to the 
half-year’s payment due, which is roundly 
£ 16,000,000. 

We are glad to observe that leading 
American papers now fully recognise that 
the full, payment of about £52,000,000 
a year can never be resumed. 


Young Hero Clubs 

Why Not Do This For 
Peace ? 

By a League of Nations Man 

Something everyone can do for the 
League of Nations is to help the League 
of Nations Spirit grow, and a new means 
is at hand. 

No one can read even a single issue of 
Arthur Mec’s 1000 Heroes without find¬ 
ing that something has happened to his 
view of the world which makes him 
just a wee bit more fit to inhabit it. 

Read this Hero Book yourself, and 
you will find it thrilling, gripping, 
magnificent. Read the bits you like 
best aloud to your family and friends, to 
give them a treat. 

“ But it’s sixpence a week," one 
group wails, “and you know how 
pocket-money won’t stretch ! ” 

Well, Christinas is coming ! 

But even if Christmas conics and 
goes without solving the problem, it is 
worth while thinking out a cooperative 
scheme for the New Year. Why not 
a Circulating Hero Library (or several 
of them) in each League of Nations 
Union group ? 

Take a simple example. A group of 
six has decided to read Heroes on the 
sixth week of the publication’s young 
life. Each member pays an initiation 
foe of sixpence, the six issues are 
bought; each member takes one home 
to read. After that the weekly dues 
are only a penny and the copies arc 
circulated systematically. 

Wc have known children in Balkan 
villages, starved for something to read, 
work out a system like this with success. 
True, it requires devotion, loyalty, and 
leadership, but wc think that what 
Balkan children can do British children 
can also do; and what does the Hero Book 
prove if it is not the truth of the saying 
that, where there's a will there’s a way ? 


A SOUND IN THE NIGHT 

By Our Town Girl Lying Awake 

As in the Two Minutes Silence on 
Remembrance Day one hears in the 
heart of a great London crowd what we 
might alihost call sounds of silence never 
heard in London’s traffic before (the 
chirping of a bird, wings of passing 
pigeons, the champing of a horse’s bit), 
all seeming to intensify the consciousness 
of a lull; so sometimes, lying awake in 
London’s night, little unlooked-for 
sounds break through the darkness and 
speak of the stillness of sleeping millions 
rather Ilian of the sounds themselves. 

However, now and again a particular 
sound has an urge in its voice which 
knocks with persistence at the doors of 
our imaginations. 

For instance, though wc arc not near 
River Thames at all, last night, far off, 
the dim night voice of a ship’s siren came 
to us several times, calling across the 
quiet houses. 

And then, as wc lay thinking, sud¬ 
denly wc saw dark water pushed aside 
into wavelets splashed with gold, as 
some busy lighted craft thrust her way 
through the unsleeping.tide of Thames' 

We saw the quiet dark figure of a man 
at the helm, of another at the rudder: 
lonely gods afloat on a silver stream 
threading the heart of a forsaken city, 
as they called across the darkness that 
they were passing by. 

But their cry was unheeded. Only in 
a little room a waking dreamer sent out 
thoughts to them and, though they knew 
it not, for a minute their hearts and the 
heart of the dreamer were one, for 
thought can bind all God’s creatures. 

The moments passed, dawn came, the 
city awoke. Nothing had happened 
except that a waker had heard a far-off 
siren in the night. 


A Peasant 
Passes On 

Bulgaria’s Man of Peace 

A man of peace has died in Bulgaria. 

lie was Andrea Liaptchclf. Born a 
peasant and made a Prime - Minister, 
he was one of the finest men of his time, 
always on the ’ side of moderation and 
tolerance in the midst of strife and 
bitterness. 

He helped his own people, the peasants 
and the artisans, by forwarding the 
Cooperative Movement in Bulgaria and 
the Union of the People’s Banks. Had 
King Ferdinand taken his advice in 
1913, and come to some agreement with 
the Greeks and the Serbs over the 
spoils of the Balkan War, Bulgaria 
would not have suffered as she did. 

Again in 1914 he made tremendous 
efforts to save his country being dragged 
into war at the heels of Germany, llis 
sympathies were with the Entente. 

The disturbed years after the war 
ended by his being thrown into prison 
for eight months by those who wished 
to set up a dictatorship; but by 1926 
he was back in power as Prime Minister 
of the most temperate and uncorrupt 
Government that Bulgaria had known 
for some time. He knew that to 
persecute a discontented peasant was 
to turn him into a Communist, and only 
in 1930, when the Governments of all 
the world were being turned upside down 
by the economic crisis, was his power 
taken from him. 

Even then he was able to save his 
country from civil war by his courageous 
acceptance of defeat and his refusal to 
listen to extremists. 

A NEW PLANE 
Autogiro That Can Hover 

Sehor do la Cicrva’s autogiro is making 
history. 

The latest model can do 120 miles 
an hour, or it can hover like a bird. It 
can take off almost vertically in a few 
yards, and can drop and land in ci 
garden. It has no wings or ailerons. 

In appearance it is small and tubular, 
the chassis looking like a small barrel. 
Above it, a vertical shaft rotates the 
thrcc-bladcd rotor, the whirling of which 
so quickly raises the machine. 

Another inventor gives us a paddle- 
wheel aeroplane, the propulsion being 
accomplished by rotating side wiiigs 
working like the paddle-wheels of a river 
steamboat. Picture on page 9 


BACK TO THE BRONZE AGE 

What is good enough for the King is 
surely good enough for us, and so wc 
hope there will be no more gold kevs, 
and suchlike waste of money. 

It happened in this way. The 
Carnegie Trustees wrote to the King 
asking him to accept a gold key when 
he opened their National Central Library. 
Back came a message from. the King, 
saying that he would certainly accept 
a key, but that a bronze one would be 
quite good enough and a gold one just 
waste of money. 

There is so much, for which money 
is needed these days, the message con¬ 
tinued, that a more profitable way of 
spending it can easily be found than on 
ceremonial form. 

Back to the Bronze Age, say wc all 1 


JOB’S PATIENCE 

By the Prime Minister 

A Job’s patience seems to be needed 
to keep the peace from being broken and 
to remove the obstacles to Disarmament. 

What is to hinder Germany even now 
from coming in and putting her case 
before us ? She will address a tribunal of 
men who want peace and men who want 
to be able to meet her in every way 


November 25 , 1983 


A1 AT LLOYD’S 

Hundreds of Ships 
Broken Up 

BUT THE TIDE TURNS 

Lloyd’s have just reported on the 
world’s shipping for the 12 months to 
June 1933. To be A1 at Lloyd's is the 
greatest testimonial a ship can possess. 

Half the world’s ships arc classified 
at Lloyd’s, which means that 9690 
vessels of nearly 33,000,000 tons arc on 
its Register. Of these 4767; ships of 
14,300,000 tons are British ; the world 
total is nearly 67,000,000 tons. 

The great depression has meant the 
bi’caking-up of a vast quantity of ton¬ 
nage. In 12 months 514 ships of nearly 
two million tons wci'c scrapped. 

The world is destroying more tonnage 
than it builds, for in this same 12 months 
449,000 new tons were completed and 
classified. 

The precarious nature of shipyard and 
marine-engineering employment may be 
gathered from the great variation in 
building in recent years. Wc give a 
few examples: 


Year New Tonnage 

1913-M. 2,020,000 

1915-16. 790,000 

1919-20 . 4 , 253,000 

1932-33 . 449,000 


Fortunately it is possible to add that 
the shipping outlook is a little brighter. 
Fewer ships are laid up idle, and more 
new ships arc being ordered. 

Still, however, some 12 million tons 
of shipping are idle in the world’s 
ports. Shipbuilding last year was at 
the lowest ebb in living memory. . 

MALLORY’S ICE AXE 
The Unanswered Question 

It seems that the last word on the 
ice axe found by .'Mr Wyn Harris and 
Mr Wager on the last Everest Expedi¬ 
tion, and conjectured to be one belonging 
to Mallory or Irvine, who were lost on 
the previous expedition, has now been 
spoken by Mr Ruttledge, the leader of 
the 1933 expedition. 

After the first report of its finding 
Mr Somervell, who was with the earlier 
expedition, declared that it might 
possibly, or even probably, be one 
dropped by Colonel Norton, when with 
himself they were coming down the 
mountain. Afterwards lie withdrew 
this assertion. 

Mr Rut tied gc now declares that the 
axe could only have belonged to Mallory 
or Irvine (Mallory had one like it, made 
in Switzerland), and that no mountaineer 
would have put his ice axe down on 
purpose. It must have been dropped, 
and the only unanswered question was 
whether it had been dropped while the 
two men were ascending, or when they 
were trying to make' their way down 
the great mountain again. 


THE POET LAUREATE 
WANTS £500 

Our Poet Laureate has set himself the 
noble task of collecting £500 for the 
Home for Young Wayfarers at Pauntlcy 
Court, near No went in Gloucestershire, 
and this is how he means to do it. 

Mr Masefield will read his poems at 
any place within forty miles of his home 
at Cirencester, provided that £25 is 
paid to the Wayfarer’s Home for each 
reading. He will also write a verso 
and sign his name in any of his books 
sent to him with half a guinea. One 
thing, however, he will not do, and this 
is to sign his name in any birthday 
or autograph books, though we believe 
lie would relent if some C.N. reader sent 
him the whole £500. 

The Home for Wayfarers is there to 
help young men who, worklcss and in 
desperation, have taken to the roads. 
They have a good friend in John 
Masefield, and wc wish him a sneedy 
realisation of the £>oo. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



MISTAKEN CROWS 
Crows which had been 
in the habit of stealing 
eggs from a poultry 
farm near Bagdad began 
to steal golf balls from 
a neighbouring course 
when the farmer retired. 



£ A PACIFIC AERODROME 
The Japanese are to 
construct an aerodrome 
on Saipan, one of the 
Ladrone Islands. Besides 
improving communi- 

....... cations and assisting 

f|f;| Saipan i fisheries it will be a 
centre for the study of 
atmospheric conditions, 

tPA c / f1c% 




SIMON BOLIVAR’S ROAD 
The Atlantic port of La Guaira 
is now linked with the Pacific 
port of Guayaquil by the new 
Simon Bolivar Road, which is 
no less than 2000 miles long. 

See news columns. 


WAR ON THE TSETSE 
The great forest of Zalala in 
Mozambique is to be destroyed 
because it is a breeding-place 
of the deadly tsetse fly, which 
causes sleeping sickness. 


SQUEAKER AND SAVAGE 
A clergyman engaged in a 
mission to some wild natives 
of Arnhem Land has taken a 
1 toy tin squeaker with which, 
and by making grimaces, he 
hopes to pacify the savages. 


JOAN’S CRUEL JUDGE 
His Land For England 

A curious link with events 500 years 
ago has come to light on the occasion of 
the French gift of a memorial to the 
R 101 victims at Allonnc, 

The ground on which it stands was 
the property of the notorious Bishop 
Cauchon, who took so cruel a part in the 
trial of Joan of Arc at Rouen. He was 
Bishop of Beauvais, and he shared with 
Bishop Beaufort of Winchester the shame 
of Joan’s doom. 

This cruel man conducted with a sort 
of glee the drawn-out torture of the 
village maid in a prison cell, ITo was 
not satisfied to trick and trap her in the 
public court. 

He acted thus to curry favour with 
his English colleagues, and now the land 
he owned in France has been offered to this 
country as a tribute to her brave airmen. 


C.P. AND PICKFORD 

Another link between rail and road 
has been forged by the purchase of two 
famous road transport firms by the four 
great railways. 

The road companies have names that 
are household words: Pickford and 
Carter . Paterson. The railways now 
assume control of them, which means 
that they take over some 1500 motor- 
lorries, as many horsed vehicles, and a 
great staff of more than 6000. 

So wc move toward the unification 
of transport. 


SIMON BOLIVAR’S ROAD 

A 2000-milc road, named after Simon 
Bolivar, has been, officially opened in 
’ South America. 

It reaches from sea to* sea, starting 
from La Guaira, a Venezuelan port on 
the Atlantic, and ending at Guayaquil, 
a port of Ecuador • on the Pacific. It 
passes through three capitals, Caracas, 
Bogota, and Quito, the capital cities 
respectively of Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador. See World Map. 


SALE OF A VILLAGE 

It is only a few years since we had 
our hearts in our mouths because the 
lovely village of West Wycombe was 
labelled out into lots waiting for the 
auctioneer's hammer. 

The Society of Arts happily stopped 
the hammer from falling and took charge 
of the village, doing magnificent work 
there, so that every time we go through it 
it seems more charming. 

And now there is another village up 
for sale—Winkbourn in Nottingham¬ 
shire. Everything in it—hall, church, 
inn, farms, cottages—is to be sold. 

It seems a pity for a bundle of life 
to fall apart like this. Winkbourn has 
never been divided up since the Norman 
Conquest, and for 400 years the same 
family has reigned at the hall. 


THE TRADE CENSUS 

The Fourth British Census of Produc¬ 
tion was taken in 1930, and the final 
reports are now appearing. They give a 
comparison by volume between the out¬ 
puts of 1924 and 1930. 

In the textile trades the volume of 
output decreased by about a fifth be¬ 
tween 1924 and 1930, while employment 
fell from 1,175,222 to 995,153. 

In the leather trades employment 
fell from 48,429 to 46,146, 

In the clothing trades employment 
increased, rising frorfi 473,968 to 492,124, 
and output rose by nine per cent. 

It is a very curious fact that in 1924- 
1930 textiles' decreased but clothing in¬ 
creased . The explanation is apparently 
to be found in the increasing demand for 
ready-made garments. 

THE SUBSTITUTE 

Some lady, we hear, has just in¬ 
formed her husband that she, is going 
to give up taking in any daily papers 
as they give her such depression after 
a perusal of almost any of them. 

Instead, she adds, she is going to take 
in the C.N. and no other ! 


LONDON PAPERS 
PLEASE COPY 

Signor Mussolini had some excellent 
things to say to journalists the other 
day. Wc commend them to Lord 
Beaverbrook and others. 

Beginning by telling them that he 
did not pretend to be altogether pleased 
with them, any more than he was 
satisfied with himself, the Duce went on 
to lay down a few rules : 

1. Petty disputes are dead , and to be 
avoided. 

2. Reporting sensational crime is dead. 

3. Be concise. Avoid hyperbole. Don’t 
waste words . 

Too much of modern journalism 
consists of expanding a trifle into a 
ridiculous “ story." 


THE MILK TANKS 

Are the great milk tanks, now used to 
convey bulk supplies of milk to our 
big towns, dangerous to health ?, 

The answer is Not if the milk is 
thoroughly sterilised or pasteurised to 
prevent the spread of tuberculosis. 

A milk tank holds 3000 gallons of 
milk. If, therefore, milk from a single 
tuberculous cow forms part of the 
contents, 3000 gallons become infected 
and distributed to thousands of families. 
It is said that all such bulk supplies of 
milk are thoroughly safeguarded, but it 
is well that the L.C.C. Health Committee 
has drawn attention to the matter, for we 
need full assurance that so splendid a 
food is not contaminated wholesale. 

There is no need for alarm ; there is 
every need for precaution. 


A SECRET IRON 

A new and stronger iron, made by 
a secret process of inoculation, is 
announced by the British Cast Iron 
Research Association. 

Hitherto the maximum tensile 
strength of iron has been put at 15 to 
18 tons a square inch, but a strength of 
30 tons has now been developed. 


C.N. GUINEAS 
Those Who Came Back 

In the old days no English village 
was complete without its church, its 
manor house, its inn, and perhaps a 
mill; but since November 11, 1918, 
something else has been added . to 
almost every village. 

It is the memorial to those of its men 
who never came back from the war. 

There it stands, on the green, in the 
church/ at the cross-roads, sometimes 
on a hill so that the cross of war still 
overshadows the village as it did during 
those four terrible years. 

How many villages escaped this 
cross ? How many saw all its sons 
bade- Home ? How many were able 
to hold a service of thanksgiving with 
no village mother weeping in her corner 
because her son was not there ? 

Alas! there cannot be many places 
so miraculously blessed, but we would 
like to know the few there are. 

We are prepared to give 5s to each 
reader who is first to send us the name 
of an English village where all the 
men came back; many letters may 
contain the same name, but only the 
first opened wins the 5 s. To the 
reader who is first to send us the name 
of the village which sent out the greatest 
number of men and received, them all 
home again we will send one guinea. 


GOOD FILM NEWS 

At last, we understand, something is 
to be done to put Shakespeare and 
British history into British films. The 
Central Information Bureau for Educa¬ 
tional Filins proposes to establish a 
Trust Fund for this purpose. 

Under competent direction the venture 
should be eminently successful, but let 
not the mistake be made of treating 
such subjects as dull. Let us have the 
finest photographers and most capable 
producers, to say nothing of accomplish¬ 
ment in acting.. 
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Work For the Workless 

n the new Unemployment In¬ 
surance Bill the one provision 
going more to the root of things 
than any other is that of keeping 
the unemployed from the dead¬ 
ening, soul-destroying fate of 
having nothing to do. 

Any scheme of insurance, 
whether it is charitable or self- 
supporting, whether adminis¬ 
tered by local bodies or by the 
State, which in the last resort has 
to pay, aims at preserving from 
want or privation those who can 
work, want to work, but cannot 
find work. Its breakdown begins 
when the habit of work is 
replaced by that of idleness, 
which has a dreadful knack of 
growing on a man, and robbing 
him of the ability to work when 
work is to be had. The new 
Insurance Act seems to strike 
the right note in seeking a way 
to make the out-of-works keep 
their hands iu. 

For years the C.N. has been 
saying that it is better business 
to pay these men for doing some¬ 
thing than for doing nothing. 

That should be the aim of all 
Unemployment schemes, and it 
should be carried out on the basis 
of the market rate of wages. If a 
man is paid a pound a week he 
should do a pound's worth of 
work. But if a man is to do even 
a pound's worth of work for a 
pound he must be made fit to do it. 

What industry wants is the 
right man for the right task. 
There is not a vast lack of 
employment for skilled men, but 
the man who knows neither how 
to use his head or his hands is 
ever with us in large numbers. 

It is therefore the first neces- 1 
sity that the burden of lack of 
skill and training in labour 
should be removed; and as there 
is a double disadvantage in idle¬ 
ness, so there is a double advan¬ 
tage in training him. He is 
learning ■ something of use to 
himself and others. He is denied 
the depressing leisure that is 
spent in doing nothing. 

There is at the same time one 
condition to be observed without 
which training schemes and train¬ 
ing schools will become only 
new expensive luxuries to the 
taxpayer. When these people 
are being trained they should do 
work that is to be done. If we 
teach men to drain a swamp 
they should drain a swamp ; if 
we teach them to build they 
should clear a slum and rebuild 
it. There are scores of things that 
need doing, there are scores of 
things to which the labour of 
the 2,200,000 unemployed might 
be turned. Let us see some 
reward of our expenditure on 
them and the country will not 
grudge the money spent in help¬ 
ing them to earn their share of it. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



And So Say All of Us 

giiAME ! cried some of the Tories when 
Sir John Simon told Parliament 
that in proof of our desire for disarma¬ 
ment we were now only fifth among 
the Air Powers. 

“ I beg honourable members not-to 
take that view/' retorted Sir John. 
" I think it is a credit to this country.” 

And so say all of us. 

© 

Who Follows ? 

^iien the Archbishop of Canterbury 
led a deputation to urge the con¬ 
tinuation of the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference we were glad to see representa¬ 
tives of the following behind him: 
Religion Commerce 

Literature Education 

Science Peace Movements 

Industry British Legion 

Mr Amery might lead a deputation 
to abolish the Conference, but who, we 
wonder, would be behind him ? A few 
armament firms and a few Diehards 
of the kind who want other people to 
die hard arc all we can think of. 

© 


Splendid Isolation 



Reproduced by permission of the proprietors 
of Punch 

© 

The Break Your Word Party 

W E congratulate Mr Punch on his 
brave stand against those who 
would break our English word, and 
we reproduce his cartoon this week 
because it typifies, as Punch so often 
has done, the spirit of our people. 

Whatever the wild men of Fleet 
Street may say, we are not a nation 
of word-breakers. Wc shall keep our 
word and our written pledges, and 
it is comforting to read the words of 
the Foreign Secretary, speaking for 
the Government in Parliament, that 
We stand, as we believe the vast mass 
of our fellow-countrymen stand, for 
international cooperation ivith a view 
to firmly establishing peace ; and at a 
time like this, when the international 
system set tip since the war is in jeo¬ 
pardy, we declare ourselves without quali¬ 
fication believers in and upholders of the 
League of Nations as the best available 
instrument for international peace. 


Lives Are Cheap Today 
J^iFE is not valued very highly when 
a fine of £20 is considered 
sufficient punishment for being the 
cause of a man's death. 

That is all that has happened to a 
contractor, whose driver fell asleep at 
the wheel and was killed because his 
work only allowed him 45 minutes 
rest in 24 hours. 

Certainly he had had a breakdown 
that day, but employers should allow 
for such happenings, and in any case 
the driver's schedule broke the law 
in not allowing him ten consecutive 
hours rest. 

We are sick to death of this slave¬ 
driving. As stupid as burning wheat 
when a quarter of the world is hungry 
is the overworking of men when 
millions are unemployed. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



Tip-Cat 

go mis creepers will cover a house in 110 
time. They ought to be called 
runners. 

s 

'Jailors live to a good old age. Even 
bad ones. 

□ 

Tins telephone is starting a new adver¬ 
tising stunt. Feels called upon to 
do so. 

0 

Jhiisuis is said to be a League of Stow¬ 
aways in America. The only ship 
they can get is a 
fellowship. 

0 

A. MAN has gone to 

India to find a 
particular rose. 

Must be a particular 
man. 

0 

Pareicrs have a 
hard life. Man¬ 
age to scrape along. 

0 

A dog in North 
London makes 
a noise like an organ. 

A mouth organ ? 

□ 

goME people don’t 
know what to do 
with their hands. Why not offer them 
to their friends ? 

0 

A book on the haggis has recently been 
published. Pood for thought. 

0 

Nobody is perfect, says a speaker. But 
we have seen some perfect frights. 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
man whose name is never to be 
revealed has given £24,000 to the 
Industrial Welfare Society. 

J^ord Duvekn is enlarging the Tate 
Gallery. 

Japanese family has just given 
£3,000,000 for promoting popu¬ 
lar welfare. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Better the desert brake for a home, 
herbs for food , foliage for raiment, 
grass for a conch, and wild creatures 
for companions, than to herd with the 
base and mean. 


If people go 
to the dentist 
because their 
teeth go 


Shadows 

By OurTown Girl 

LJow often do wc liken shadow to 
sorrow. How often is death 
called a great shadow. 

Shadow is described as synonymous * 
with obscurity, gloom, and mystery. 
A shadow passed the window, or the 
shadow of a man’s hand appeared, say 
the detective stories when they want 
to give us creeps. 

And yet a shadow may be one of the 
loveliest things. Out on the great hills 
golden with light pass the shadows 
of the clouds moving like the breath 
of the world's beauty, showing up 
little farms and mapped-out fields, 
first veiled, then unveiled, in mystery 
perhaps—yes, but in loveliness. 

There is the shadow of a great tree 
like a little harbour from the sun on 
a hot day. There is the shadow under 
each green leaf making its outer 
surface all the more radiantly green. 
There arc the shadows of flying birds 
like grey fairies skimming the ground. 
There are the shadows of strong cliffs 
dipping their cool feet into the green 
shallows. There arc the seaweed 
shadows in brown pools where tiny 
fish hide , and anemones spring forth 
like flowers. 

It is only when the shadows are 
dark enough that the glow-worm’s 
light is seen ; and though shadow may 
be the negative of light, as sorrow is 
the negative of joy, we are surely 
meant to see in sorrow beauty too. 
© 

Autumn Winds 

By Our Outdoor Girl 

Thk westerly gales are with • us 
again/ sending our thoughts 
flying where our feet cannot go 
Every autumn the ghost of spring 
comes back with them, so that we 
feel that all life exults on Earth. 

There is a warmth in the breath 
of this wind that speaks of gentle and 
ecstatic things, of violets and the 
moist soil which nurtures them, of 
wide quiet fields and ploughed land ; 
yet there is rain in it, and the sound 
of its strength is like thunder. The 
trees bend before it and their leaves 
dance in the air before they fall. 

Spring and autumn, how thrilling 
they are—the coming of life and the 
sleep before life; one moment here, 
the next moment gone; one day 
watching the buds swell on the 
branches, the next day (it seems) 
taking in the incense-likc scent of the 
blue smoking fire ! The leaves have 
become air and rich ashes. 

How stirring is autumn, forerunner 
of winter, last link of summer, bring¬ 
ing this fast coursing wind, so 
immeasurably tender, so immeasur¬ 
ably harsh, in its moods, with violets 
and all that comes in its train! Life 
is very sweet, brother. 

© 

In Stupidity Street 

I saw with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet 
Sold in the shops 
For the people to eat, 

Sold in the shops of 
Stupidity Street. Ralph Hodgson 
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Mussolini To Have a Parliament 


November 2h, 1933 


2000 WHO WILL NOT 
BOW THE KNEE 

FOR GOD OR FOR 
THE STATE ? 

Stirring Protest By Protestant 
Pastors in Germany 

A NEW COVENANT 

In Germany, the land of Luther, there 
arc 2000 Protestant pastors who will 
not bow the knee to Herr Hitler. 

They are the true heirs of the Re¬ 
formation. Their opposition to Hitler 
and the Nazi movement is not based on 
political grounds, but on the impreg¬ 
nable foundation that no Dictator and 
no policy must lay hands on the Faith. 

It has been part of the Nazi policy 
to overthrow and subjugate the Roman 
Catholic influence in Germany because 
it represents and inspires a powerful 
political party. The strong secular 
organisations of the Roman Catholics 
have been made the subject of an attack, 
accompanied by incidental brutalities. 
Their faith has been left alone, partly be¬ 
cause Hitler feels he has gone far enough. 

Arrogance and Tyranny 

It is otherwise with the widespread 
Protestants of Germany. They are no 
political menace as a faith or an organisa¬ 
tion; but the arrogance and tyranny of 
the Nazi movement, flushed with suc¬ 
cess, could not leave them alone. There 
were incidental attacks on Protestant 
divines whose sympathy with the Brown 
Shirts was thought to be less fervid than 
it should be. There .were attempts to 
thrust on others and on Protestant 
Churches and their congregations the 
emblems of the Nazi persuasion. On one 
Protestant Church, as the C.N, has 
recorded, the swastika was made to 
replace the cross on the steeple. 

But this was only a symbol of the 
Nazi intention which proceeded to 
Hitlerise the Church as a body in a far 
more pernicious way. The office of 
Bishop, hitherto unknown in the German 
Evangelical Church, was created so as 
to embody the Hitlerite authoritarian 
principle. The Church was in general to 
be given a military character. 

Dr Barth's Protest 

Against this there lias arisen among 
German Protestants a resistance based 
on the most sacred articles of their 
belief. Their views are expressed in a 
pamphlet written in defence of religious 
freedom by the famous German, Karl 
Barth; In accordance with them a 
Covenant has been signed by 2000 
pastors, and a manifesto signed by 22 
pastors of Berlin on their behalf. 

Dr Barth’s protest is one of the most 
splendid pieces of German prose, in 
eloquence worthy of Luther. He pro¬ 
tests against the so-called reforms thrust 
on his Church from without. Reform 
can.only come.from within, and from a 
devout inner feeling for its necessity. 
Such feeling can never be manipulated 
in the.direction of making the Christian 
Church a German Church. • There can 
be no such thing as German Christianity, 
ibi* the whole world is the flock of Christ. 
The Mission of the Church 

It is the business of the Church to 
servo the Word of God alone. 

I11 other sentences Dr Barth denounces 
tlie attempt to foist military parapher¬ 
nalia on Church services. Ho protests 
against the singing of Luther's hymn A 
Strong Rock is Our God to the accom¬ 
paniment of Brown Shirt drums. He de¬ 
nounces the attempt to rally the peasantry 
with a war cry to capture the Church. 

This pamphlet has raised the Church 
to action and led to tlic Covenant and 
the manifesto which endorse its terms. 
The manifesto declares that its pastors 
will not cease to work for truth, for faith, 
for righteousness, and for the Evan¬ 
gelical Churclr; but brotherly love must 
not be denied by violence.. The Church 
of Jesus Christ must not be transformed 
into cm empire of this world. 


A s was once said in France and 
often has been said in England, 
“ The King is Dead 1 Long live the 
King!” so we may say of Italy, " The 
Parliament is Dead ! Long live the 
Parliament! ” 

It is announced from Rome that 
Signor Mussolini has decided to abolish 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

Thus Italy will lose her existing 
Parliament, but she is not to be without 
such an institution. The growth of the 
great Guilds in status and importance is 
to be crowned by making the National 
Council of Corporations the Italian 
Parliament. 

This change was mooted' as long ago 
as 1926. It was then foreseen that the 


A pigeon has come back to its old 
loft in Gateshead after' an absence 
of seven years. 

Everyone knows that a bird’s homing 
instinct is a wonderful thing, but few 
would imagine that it would bring a 
bird to a buildiug last seen seven 
years previously . 

Messrs Clark. & Sons, of Saltwcll, 
sent this pigeon to take part in a race 
from the North of France in 1926, and 
after its release it did not reappear. 
The owners imagined it had fallen a 
victim to a gun or a hawk, but now it 
has turned up wearing the leg ring it 


basing of State institutions on the 
nation's working activities might logic¬ 
ally lead to what might be termed .a 
Parliament of Work. 

The whole of the working people of 
Italy, whether employers, employed, or 
professional workers or artisans, are 
grouped in the Guilds. The Guilds 
represent those who work with hand or 
brain, and the National Council repre¬ 
sents therefore not only all the Guilds 
but all the workers. 

Thus we get Parliamentary representa¬ 
tion by another route. The Fascists 
hold that this is a better way than 
electing local representatives by a bare 
majority to stand for one or other 
political party. 


wore in 1926. In the course of all 
these years it must have been a 
prisoner ; perhaps some pigeon fancier 
kept it to breed from, or some child 
kept it as a pet, and then, when it was 
getting old, the gaoler relented, 

“ You shall end your days at home,” 
he said, and opened the door. 

We must not be sentimental, yet we 
cannot help thinking that the bird had 
been home-sick. Iiow else should 
the homing instinct be so strong after 
seven years ? 

It is pleasant to think that the traveller 
is where he wanted to be at last. 


PEACE HAS A ROOF 
OVER HER HEAD 

CELEBRATING A GREAT 
ACHIEVEMENT 

The Christmas Tree on the Top 
of the League’s New Palace 

HOME OF GOOD FAITH 

From Our League Correspondent 

The little tree of triumph stands today 
on the topmost point of the new League 
buildings, telling to all who pass its 
talc of achievement. 

Somctifnes, in this old custom of the 
Continent, a bunch of wild flowers is 
sufficient to decorate the roof of a small 
house to mark its completion; but here, 
on this vast building, a whole Christmas 
tree stands proudly, decked with rib¬ 
bons and flowers and overhung by the 
flags of many nations flying from the arms 
of the huge crane which overtops all. 

A Festival For the Workmen 

The ceremony of the flowers is always 
a festival for the workmen who have 
worked on the building, and this time 
many others were invited to take part. 
So' we celebrated the completion of the 
first stage of this new home of the 
League of Nations now handed over by 
■ the architects and builders to the 
nations. whose property it is, and we 
look forward to the next and final stage 
when these nations will enter in. 

The building consists of five parts : 
Assembly Hall, Council Rooms, Com- 
1 mission Rooms, Secretariat, and Library. 

; Curiously enough there were five archi¬ 
tects arid a building committee of five, 
experts/ while, to make the count com¬ 
plete, five firms combined to carry out 
the undertaking. It was at the invita¬ 
tion of these five firms that the C.N. was 
invited to visit the building and was 
presented with a magnificent medal to 
celebrate the occasion, a souvenir it 
is a privilege to possess, graven on one 
side with a picture of the main facade 
♦and on the other of a hefty workman 
heaving up a block of concrete, with the 
scaffolding and cranes as a background. 

Every Modern Appliance 

The building is vast, as befits such an 
enterprise as" the League ; nothing small 
could be in keeping with its meaning 
and its possibilities. Every modern 
appliance of heating, lighting, and ven-* 
dilation is here, every convenience of 
telegraph, telephone, and wireless. The 
library will be one of the world’s biggest, 
and some idea of its size, measured in 
books, is given by the number of store¬ 
rooms—no less than ten, one above the 
other, with a winding stair to reach them, 
the shelves placed end to end in a line 
measuring 28 miles! The whole building 
is of reinforced concrete, for which 6000 
tons of steel bars were needed for the 
construction ; it is chiefly faced with 
stone from France, from Italy, and from 
Switzerland, a quarry being worked on 
the grounds- for washing, crushing, and 
sorting. The roofs arc flat and water* 
tight, and where there is roof lighting 
; for the Council and Assembly Halls 
there is a heating arrangement to carry 
off the snow. 

The Words of the Covenant 

Under the middle pillar of the entrance 
to the Assembly Hall lies hidden the 
Foundation Stone, and within the stone 
lie the written words of the League 
Covenant, the covenant of each nation 
to keep' faith with the others and to 
work together for the good of all. Our 
prayer is that this new building may be 
the home of that true and faithful work 
which will bring about a new world. 

The buildings will not be ready for 
use, it is thought, for about 18 months, 
but it is good to know that Peace now 
has a roof over her head. A pleasant 
incident of the general rejoicings' was 
the feast given to the workmen by the 
five firms. The League itself gave each 
workman a surprise packet in the form 
of a dav’s extra pay. 


In a Broadcasting studio 



IVTr Christopher Stone is addressing the microphone. Two other microphones and two pianos 
may also be seen In the picture. To the left of the clock are tho coloured signal lights 



When this picture was taken millions of people were listening to the voice of Miss Olive G roves 

Listeners often try to imagine what a wireless studio is like. To them these pictures will 
give an idea of the scene in a B.B.C. studio while a performance is being broadcast. 

A Long-Lost Bird is home Again 
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A BIT OF WASTE 
LAND AT DRANCY 
What is Happening on It 
PARIS TRIES AN EXPERIMENT 

Nor far from the aerodrome of Le 
Bourget is a suburb of Paris called 
Drancy, where there is much waste land, 
used mainly as a dumping-ground for 
miscellaneous rubbish and occasionally 
as a camping-ground for gipsies. 

Five skeleton steel towers arc emerging 
from this desert, and when complete 
with concrete walls they will be five 
pioneer skyscrapers of fifteen storeys, 
each with a terrace 165 feet above the 
present rubbish level. 

New York is lucky in having a sub¬ 
stratum of rock to build on ; Paris must 
created safe foundation for such massive 
building by sinking deep shafts and 
lining them with concrete in which the 
steel piles can be embedded. The 
Drancy skyscrapers are to rest on 530 
steel piles, 78 vertical and 28 supports 
inclined at 20 degrees for each tower. 
The facades are to be made of a mixture 
of cement, stones, and broken marble 
which, being in itself decorative, will, 
they say, need no upkeep. 

These skyscrapers arc being built as 
an experiment. The French are a con¬ 
servative race and have so far preferred 
to live close enough to the ground to be 
independent of lifts. ' By creating giant 
blocks of small flats at low rents it is 
hoped to wean them from this tradition. 

PLENTY OF BIRDS 
IN THE AUTUMN 
The Pity of Market Street 
in Liverpool 

There were cages, cages, everywhere 
and hardly a breath of air in the narrow 
road known asMarket Street in Liverpool. 

All day long the jostling crowds 
stopped to stare at the bright-eyed birds 
in their cruel little prisons, as if they 
were toys in a toyshop. Many of the 
cages measured a little over eight 
inches by eight. Market stalls were 
laden with tiers of cages, each containing 
a living bird. 

This was on a warm day of early 
autumn, and in one of these t ; ibominable 
shops, wliere the birds were gasping 
■fdr air, a. dealer in wild birds was heard 
to say in a pleasant voice : , . 

. I am afraid we are short of finches to¬ 
day, hut later in the autumn we shall he 
having in plenty of bullfinches, chaffinches, 
and goldfinches. * 

As the friend of the C.N. walked 
sadly away. she. caught sight of a notice 
V Birds: sent to any part, of the country 
is 6d extra,” and imagined the horrors 
of many of the journeys, probably their 
last, made by little captives deprived 
for ever of the use. of their wings, and 
destined for hot stuffy rooms for the 
rest of their lives, • . 


WATER IN THE WRONG 
PLACE 

Regulating the Supply 

Britain is so well watered naturally 
that we have no excuse for leaving any 
part of our little island without a 
constant water supply. Yet not infre¬ 
quently many districts suffer.severely in 
dry seasons like that of the present year. 

The president of the Institute of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers, Mr E. L. Chorlton, 
M.P., proposes trunk mains to feed 
dry areas .from wet ones. 

Great changes are taking place in our 
industries and population. Trades are 
growing in the South and diminishing 
relatively in the North. More water 
will be needed in the South. Such great 
needs can only be met by a national grid 
system, taking all areas into account. 

Here is another instance of the plain 
fact that there is plenty of work that 
needs to be done. 


Robin’s Roundelay 

The Chime oi Six Bells 

From a Correspondent 

In Monmouthshire is a small Welsh 
mining-town which bears the curious 
name of Six Bells. 

It is of very old foundation and is in 
the distressed area, and there went to 
visit it not long ago a pilgrim who 
longed to take the people there a message 
of good cheer. 

So she decided to call the Six Bells 
Love,, Hope, Courage, Joy, Peace, and 
Goodwill. An artist friend painted a 
joyful and vigorous poster for her to 
take, with .six rusty bells ringing against 
a clear blue sky.. 

* Then a chime-song came. into, the 
pilgrim’s mind, the melody based on a 
call she had whistled long ago to a tame 
robin when she wished to bring him to 
her side. The metre happened to be 
just six to the bar, and it was a cheerful 
little tune, so it suited admirably. The 
words came next: 

Oh, he merry and sing , 

Make Ilis praises to ring ; 

Lift your hearts unto Him 
One and All . 

When the pilgrim reached the town 
of Six Bells (and this was her first visit) 
not 24 hours had passed before all the 
people she met there were singing it 
with her, and one small boy has written 
to tell her that he is singing it still 1 

THE POET AND THE 
LARK’S NEST 
A Story of John William Streets 

A reference in these pages to John William 
Streets, the miner who sent home from the 
trenches lovely poems on any old scrap of 
paper, has brought this account from one who 
met him. 

It was at the training camp called The 
Pals on the moors outside Sheffield. 
Streets was a big-boned youth in ah 
ill-fitting uniform, with no attractive 
features save his eyes, solid and slow of 
speech ; yet one felt that he had analysed 
many things. ■ 

At that time he was spending all his 
leisure in studying French and German. 
He was passionately and deeply in love 
with Mother Earth, and 1 think he must 
have had a special love for larks. He 
constantly refers to them in his poems, 
and I remember, how lie told me that 
they had been protecting a little singer’s 
nest and eggs that had been found to be 
in danger from the gun limbers. 

Streets is one of the men dealt with in. 
Arthur Mec's Thousand Heroes, of which 
Part 6 is out this week. 

A LONG-LOST BOOK 
Dean Swift’s Copy of 
His Poems 

An exciting .thing • for lovers of 
Gulliver’s Travels is the news that 
Dean Swift’s own( copy of his poems 
has just been discovered. 

In 1745 the great satirist’s library was 
sold,’ . .and his own set of Faulkner's 
edition of his works disappeared. 
They had been annotated by Swift in 
his old age, and had much more than 
sentimental value, 

The other day Mr Shane Leslie,'one 
of the biographers of Swift, was browsing 
in the library of Lough Fea House, 
the Irish home of the Shirleys, and 
opening a volume of Swift’s poems lie 
saw the satirist’s handwriting. Soon he 
made certain that he was handling Swift’s 
own annotated copy of his poems. 

THE ROYAL SCOT’S ADMIRERS 

When the Royal Scot passed through 
Bloomington, Illinois, on its American 
tour a crowd of children waited for it and 
placed half a mile of coins along the rails. 

These flattened souvenirs are being 
highly treasured in memorv of the visit 
of Britain's show train, 


Value of Quinine 

Spreading the Knowledge 
of Its Benefits 

It is perhaps not realised by people 
that one of the tasks the League 'of 
Nations has set before it is the improve¬ 
ment of the health of the nations. 

The Health Commission of the League 
has just made the discovery that 100 
million people in India suffer from 
malaria, every year. Not only do they 
thus become weaker physically, unable 
to resist other diseases, but-the loss in 
terms of money through sickness amounts 
to the colossal figure of 25 million 
pounds a year. In order to prevent this 
terrible drain of money and health the 
League experts point out that India 
should consume at least 600 tons of 
quinine a year. . , ■ 

At present the amount used is 96 tons. 
The Indian doctors point out that 
there are nearly 400,000 pounds of 
quinine lying in the Government stores, 
and as the people are too poor to pay 
for it this valuable commodity should 
be distributed freely in the villages 
through recognised official departments. 
We hope the powers in Delhi will listen 
to this advice. 

A GREAT CALAMITY 
IS OVER 

The Famine in Russia 

News from Russia often stirs us to 
count our blessings. 

It is believed that at least four 
million Russian people died from the 
famine last winter, which was only 
allowed to be spoken of as a shortage of 
food, but was an appalling calamity 
caused by the experiment of collective 
farming which turned the country 
topsy-turvy. 

About 15 million tons of grain were 
taken from the peasants and sold to buy 
machinery for the Five-Year Plan, to 
keep up the Army, and to feed the cities. 
Although many indignant peasants 
slaughtered their livestock and: allowed 
their crops to rot in the fields rather 
than give them to the Government, the 
Bolshevik leaders took their r share, 
believing the peasants would learn a 
lesson. Perhaps they learned a lesson 
themselves, for it is good to know that 
this .year’s harvest was more fairly 
divided, and the long-suffering peasants 
were given a larger allowance of grain. 

JAPAN IN MANCHURIA 
Defying a Hague Convention ? 

The American representative on the 
Opium Committee of the League of 
Nations has made a strong attack on 
the increased manufacture of opium in 
the Manchurian territory seized by the 
Japanese. He said that Japan had 
introduced a Manchurian opium mono¬ 
poly which was making huge profits. 

Under Chinese law the import of 
opium into Manchuria is illegal, and the 
American delegate declined to call 
Manchuria anything but Manchuria, 
though the Japane.se call their stolen 
territory Manchukuo. He denounced the 
new Japanese traffic as a breach of The 
Hague Opium* Convention. 

An amazing statement of the American 
delegate was that' Japanese. aeroplanes 
had been used tc drop leaflets encourag¬ 
ing farmers to grow the poppy. 


ONE MORE BEACON 
OF LIGHT 

A new beacon of light and learning 
has been kindled on the old ” dark 
continent ” of Africa by the formation 
of a branch of the British Red Cross 
Society in the tiny colony of Swaziland 
in South-East Africa. A district .nurse 
lias been appointed to look after the 
health of mothers and children and 
courses have begun in First-Aid, Home 
Nursing, and Infant Welfare. 


MAPPING THE SEA 

How Our Navy Spends Its 
Spare Time 

NEW ROCKS AND SHIFTING 
SANDS 

The report on Admiralty Surveys Tor 
1932 reminds us how. our Navy, spends 
its spare time in helping to make seaways 
safer for mariners of all nations, just as 
our splendid ordnance maps keep the 
Army busy. 

Eight vessels are engaged in the 
Hydrographic Service, four at lioihe and 
four abroad. They survey anclre-survey 
coasts, sound the constantly shifting 
sands, locate and chart wrecks, and keep 
up to date and correct all maps, charts, 
and directions used by seafarers. 

The report shows that the number of 
corrections made to charts and inserted 
by hand was no fewer than 269,000. The 
Hydrographic Department produced 
338,476 charts for Naval and Govern¬ 
ment use and over 200,000 for sale, the 
net receipts being ^34,446. 

During the year 325 new rocks and 
dangers were noted by the Admiralty, 
which issued warnings to all seafarers. 

In the Foreign Section surveys were 
made off Labrador, Palestine, Ushant, 
and Malacca, and in the Persian Gulf 
and Atlantic Ocean. The information 
obtained is placed without reservation 
at the disposal of all, and there is a free 
exchange of charts between our o>vn 
and foreign Hydrographic Departments. 

PEACE IN THE WIND ; 
16,000 People Vote For 
Disarmament 

A small but representative British 
ballot has recently proved once more 
that the people are usually in advance 
of their Governments. ■* 

; This ballot was organised by the Peace 
Army, that body, of men and women 
who are prepared to make any sacrifice 
to stop war, even to putting themselves 
between the combatants. With the 
help of other workers for peace, such as 
the Friends, the Women’s International 
League, the Fellovvship of Reconcilia¬ 
tion, and local- organisations, nearly 
34^000 voting papers were distributed in 
various representative districts of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Wales. * 

The voters were of all sorts ; whole 
streets were taken, whole; neighbour¬ 
hoods, and whole villages; and they 
; were asked to say whether they were for 
| or against total unconditional disarma- 
| ment,'unconditional disarmament mean¬ 
ing the laying down, of our arms even 
if other countries refuse to do the same. 

Of 16,000 signatories on the ballot 
papers 57 per cent voted for our total 
and unconditional disarmament. 

It is but a straw, but it shows which 
way the wind* is blowing, and perhaps 
soon this fresh invigorating breeze will 
gather- force and blow .the cobwebs 
out of the Disarmament' Conference: 

THE RATS OF AILSA CRAIG 

Once' again the rats are , winning on 
Ailsa-Craig. They are getting niore and 
' more, while the sea birds, to whom this 
rocky island is home, are getting less. 

The puffin, whose black coat, white 
vest, and curiously coloured parrot bill 
make it one of the quaintest of sea birds, 
is the one to suffer most, for these, birds 
nest in holes in the ground where their 
eggs and young are always at the mercy 
of ; rats. 

But it is not only the . puffins who 
suffer. The gannet, the guillemot, the 
razor-bill, the kittiwake, and other 
gulls are being thinned out. 

So great is the destructiveness; of 
these rats that the Scottish Society for 
the Protection of Wild Birds is asking for 
Contributions to meet the cost of a cam¬ 
paign against them. Donations should 
be sent to the Secretary of the Society 
at 207 j West George Street, Glasgow. 
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University Rowing • Highland Cattle • Flying Without Wings 


Rowing at Cambridge—A crew' of Newnham College girls and the Magdalene eight. Rowing at Oxford—A University Trial Eight crew at practice on the Isis. 





Highland Cattle In the Midlands—These splendid animals belong to a herd of Highland cattle in Leicestershire. 


Giant Wind-Tunnel—The new wind-tunnef being built at Farnborough is so big that it will Wingless Flying-Machine— A new type of Cierva autogiro is now being produced. It has no 

be possible to study the behaviour of full-sized experimental planes in a wind of 120 m.p.h* wings, no movable rudder, and is controlled entirely by one lever which tilts the rotating 

The vanes in this picture correct the whirl of the air set up by the fan. blades. The machine takes off within 20 yards and lands with no run at all. 
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1400 MILES UP 
THE YANGTSE 


FOOTBALL IN THE HEART 
OF CHINA 

A Surprise For the Crew of 
One of the King’s Ships 

GAMES WITH CHINESE BOYS 

Fourteen hundred miles up the huge 
Yangtse River, right in the heart of 
China, the first football eleven of a 
Chinese boys school has been playing 
matches with the best team a British 
gunboat could turn out. 

When ILM.S. Falcon, one of the 
latest types of British police boats, 
recently sailed up to Chungking the 
ship's company little expected to find 
there a Chinese school, called the 
Friends High School, with its own sports 
ground just like any English school. 
And when the Chinese headmaster, 
Mr F. L. Yang, suggested some matches 
with his boys, none of whom was over 
16, they were surprised, but thought it 
would be good fun. 

First-Rate Players 

It only needed one match for the 
gunboat crew to realise that these 
Chinese schoolboys could play first- 
rate football, and the Falcons would 
have to put their best team out if they 
did not want to be beaten. After that 
the teams played two matches a week 
together, and sometimes three. 

The headmaster had tea for the teams 
and spectators after every match. So 
the Falcons responded by inviting the 
boys aboard the ship in batches of 30. 

Toward the end of II.M.S. Falcon’s 
stay at Chungking the Friends High 
School held its sports meeting. There 
was a proper programme, and the 
ground was marked out and decorated 
with flags, as it would be in this country. 

Then the headmaster had another 
idea. He asked the Falcons if some of 
them would like to help run the sports 
by acting as judges and timekeepers. 
Of course they agreed, and as many as 
36 took part. There was even a special 
race included for them in the programme. 

The Song of Victory 

The sports started at 10 o’clock in the 
morning with all the boys marching 
round the arena, four deep, singing their 
Chinese school song. All were dressed 
alike in neat singlets and shorts. At the 
head of the procession were the school 
flags and banners. Then at the end of 
the sports, which went on until six in 
the evening, all the boys gathered to¬ 
gether to sing their Song of Victory. 
The sports were carried through with 
great keenness, and the results were 
good. In the pole jump, for instance, 
the bar was easily cleared at eight feet. 

That is not the end of the story, for 
the Falcons were so struck with the 
hospitality they had been shown that 
they collected and bought a memento 
for tlic school, a silver-plated ship’s bell 
hung in a tripod. It now stands in the 
centre corridor of the school, and on it 
arc the words ; 

Presented to the Friends High School 
By H.M.S. Falcon, 1932 
In appreciation of their hospitality. 

One of the ship’s company, writing 
of this adventure at Chungking, says : 
” To me it was all a wonderful experience 
to see such happenings in the heart of 
China, and it was a credit to everybody 
associated with the school.” 


WHAT WE SAW 

We saw one of the bright red buses 
of the Transport Board turn the corner 
of Trafalgar Square in utter defiance of 
the amber light. 

Is it surprising that simple folk go 
wrong when the best drivers in London 
refuse to go right ? 


WHY ANITA DID 
NOT CRY 

An Old Saying on a 
Young Tongue 

I AM A ROMAN CITIZEN 

The old saying Civis romanus sum 
(I am a Roman citizen), so full of pride 
of race (the clean and lovely kind which 
places obligations before privileges), 
lived again the other day in the words 
and bearing of a little Italian aged eight. 

Anita Brezet, who lives in Rome, was 
run into by a motor-cycle as she was 
trying to cross the road. With great 
presence of mind she caught at the 
handle-bar of the machine and hung on 
to it so deftly that she managed- at 
least to save her legs, though she 
suffered severe injuries to her arms and 
chin. Taken to a hospital, she had to be 
operated on at once, and for some reason 
it was found impossible to employ an 
anaesthetic. She bore the terrible pain 
with a fortitude amazing in one so young, 
and when one of the nurses bent oVer 
her with a whispered word of commenda¬ 
tion she looked up with a pain-distorted 
smile and said, ” I mustn’t, cry ; I am 
an Italian.” 

Darling of Her Nation 

The words passed from mouth to 
mouth; the newspapers got hold of 
them, and soon tlic whole of Italy knew 
about little Anita Brczet’s heroism. She 
became in a day the darling of her nation, 
and she is being inundated, as she lies 
in licr hospital bed, with gifts and loving 
messages from every comer of the land. , 

Signor Mussolini himself has paid her 
a visit, and has presented her, as a mark 
of his admiration, with his photograph. 
Though she docs not know it, she is 
being held up as an example in all the \ 
schools of Italy, and all Italian children 
arc trying to emulate her in courage and 
the cheerful bearing of physical pain.. 

Stout little Roman, she voiced, in a 
moment of dire stress, something that 
to her was a sacred conviction ; un¬ 
aware that, child as she was, she was 
sowing a seed which will bear its harvest 
of strength and courage. 


AN ANCIENT MONUMENT 
SEEKS PROTECTION 

Pontardawc in the Swansea Valley 
is appealing to the Office of Works to 
save its stone circle in Carn Hcchart by 
scheduling it as an ancient monument. 

This circle has 21 stones and is 20 
yards in diameter. Each stone stands on 
end, its edges touching the next one, 
and in the centre is another large stone. 
Being off the beaten track the circle has 
escaped the ravages of passers-by, and 
has probably been standing thus for 
4000 years. 

Like other stone circles its building 
is a mystery, but it may have been a 
burial-place, an astronomical circle, 
or a sacrificial altar. 


A BITE 

It is not everybody who catches an 
octopus when he goes a-fishing for the 
first time. 

But Peter Williams, a schoolboy of 
Folkestone, caught an octopus measuring 
more than four feet across when he was 
trying his luck at angling from the 
steamboat pier at Lowestoft, 

A fisherman certainly never knows 
what his next bite will be. 


SEVEN TIMES BETTER 

Things arc even better than we thought. 

Wc recently published 100,000 as the 
average number of Savings Certificates 
bought each week, but a letter from the 
Committee points out that the number 
is nearer 700,000. 

Wc arc sorry this mistake was made. 
The C.N. does not usually make so 
light of good news. 


PUZZLE AND ANSWER 

Why Geneva Is Not 
Depressed 

THINGS ATTEMPTED AND DONE 

Our Geneva correspondent is puzzled, and 
Hi at she has good reason is shown by this 
extract from one of her letters to the Editor. 

I am wondering very much what the 
people in England can be thinking about 
these days, for this is the sort of thing 
I get constantly in my letters ; 4t How 
are you in the midst of these catastrophic 
happenings ? Geneva must be a depress¬ 
ing place just now ” ; or " It must be 
heartrending to be in" Geneva now ” ; or 
" What is going to happen to Geneva 
now ? ” and so on, and so on. 

These comments and condolences 
come from people who know something 
about Geneva, having been here and 
made a special study of the League. 
There must be some evil influence which 
overcomes them when they get back to 
England or they would sec more clearly. 

Centre of International Life 

Geneva is the one place' in the world 
where one need not be depressed. The 
veiy fact of its existence means a hope 
which is almost a certainty. If there 
were no Geneva, no centre of inter¬ 
national life, no place where dreams of 
a better order are being worked out in 
practice, we might have some cause for 
depression and anxiet3'; but here wc 
are and here we stand, and there is no 
depression aboiit us. Wc carry on more 
vigorously than ever—that is what 
failures are for. • Without them we might 
become self-satisfied. They make us sit 
up and look round to sec where we have 
gone wrong. To me that is quite clearly 
what Germany’s withdrawal has done 
for the Disarmament Conference. 

For those who dream of a better order, 
let them turn their eyes to Geneva and 
\yatch it emerging. But they must not 
expect it to happen in a day, nor in ten 
years, and they must give their attention 
to every aspect of the League's work, 
not only to the political side of it. 

A Living Thing 

What is going to happen to Geneva 
now ? has now been answered by a 
gauntlet flung in the face of all faithless 
forebodings. The triumphant little tree 
the Swiss people set up on the topmost 
point of a new building when its roof is 
on lias been put in its place on the new 
buildings of the League of Nations. 
High up on that vast structure the green 
emblem proclaimed a living thing, sym¬ 
bolical of much more than the material 
building, for it stands for all that is being 
attempted and all that has been done. 

That is Geneva’s answer to these fears, 
and we who are on the spot know it to 
be a true one. 

WELL DONE, YORKSHIRE 
Goodwill in Spite of Bad Years 

Leeds and Sheffield have given a 
wonderful proof of their public spirit. 

Lord Irwin and Lord Moynihan made 
an appeal for the new Leeds infirmary, 
which was badly needed. Within ten 
days £120,000 was raised for it. . 

The Bishop of Sheffield made an 
appeal two years ago for 100,060 guineas 
to provide churches on the newly-built 
estates. At the beginning of this month 
the bishop found that he had received 
108,000 guineas—eight thousand more 
than he asked for. He got a ride in a 
carriage too, pulled through the streets 
by clergy and men of Sheffield in their 
enthusiasm at this tremendous success. 

It is all the more remarkable when wc 
remember that unemployment has been 
very heavy in Yorkshire. 

He Has Been Missing 
For 300 Years 

See Arthur Mee's Heroes This Week 


IT MUST NOT BE 

500,000 More For the 
Courts 

AMAZING ESTIMATE OF 
NEW OFFENDERS 

From n Correspondent 

Lord Fevcrsham is responsible for the 
grave estimate that children and young 
people now growing up may furnish 
500,000 adults of the next generation who 
will have appeared in the courts before 
reaching their twenty-first birthday. 

Wo must not allow this terrible 
estimate to be realised. It is based on 
these considerations. 

1. The fact that of the 59,367 persons 
found guilty in 1931 of indictable 
offences, one in five was under 16. 

2. The quantity of juvenile unem¬ 
ployment will rise, unless there is 
exceptional trade revival, because of the 
considerable number of children boim 
after the war, and because unemploy¬ 
ment causes crime. 

3. The fact that the 11,788 young 
offenders of 1931 did not include those 
charged with less serious offences. 

4. The new Children Act brings under 
the notice of Juvenile Courts young 
people from 14 to 17 who; although not 
offenders, arc out of parental control. 

As to the first three points, the 
remedy is with society, not with the 
individual. If we allow unemployed 
young people to run the streets we have 
only ourselves to blame/ 

As to the fourth point, parents who 
allow their children to get out of control 
arc themselves a menace to society ; 
and their diminution is to be sought in 
the better education of those not already 
parents and in the general attack on 
mental, moral, and material poverty. 


THE CANAL ROUND OUR 
ISLAND 

A New Idea at Work 

COASTAL SHIPS 

Britain is such a small island that the 
sea surrounding her forms a splendid 
means of trading and communication. 

Salt water, indeed, is our greatest 
canal. If a nation in the heart of Europe 
could surround itself with a great canal 
the waterway would be deemed a magni¬ 
ficent engineering achievement and com¬ 
mercial asset. Britain has such an asset 
as the gift of Nature. 

Of late this lias been better realised. 
The coastal trade has been stimulated 
and new coastal vessels have been built. 

The latest addition consists of three 
fine motor-ships ordered by Coast Lines, 
Limited, the largest just launched. It is 
called the British Coast, an appropriate 
name for a vessel to be solely used in 
coastal work. She is of 1400 tons and 
is the biggest motor-ship ever built for 
the trade. Another vessel of 450 tons 
has been at work a few months'; and a 
third, the keel of which has been laid, 
will be a sister-ship of the British Coast. 

These . coastal vessels . amount to 
another new factor of competition with 
our railways. As with the roads, the 
railway companies might have taken the 
coastal lead, running vessels to join 
railway connections. 


STAND BACK, PRINCE 

We have just heard this good story 
about the Prince of Wales. The inci¬ 
dent must have occurred while he was on 
an American holiday. 

With one of liis royal brothers ho 
once went to a lcincma incognito, hoping 
to escape being stared at and fussed 
over. But when they reached the 
place they found a crowd, and the 
Prince said to his brother ; 

" Someone lias betrayed us.” 

At that moment a policeman’s arm 
hit him in the chest, and as the royal 
brothers were thrust aside the officer 
said: Stand hack . me bhoys, for Greta Garbo . 
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BIG AND LITTLE 
PLANETS 

MERCURY AND JUPITER 

Where the Sun For Ever 
Appears To Stand Still 

A SUN-BAKED WORLD 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

The early morning sky is now adorned 
with two planets, Jupiter and Mercury. 
Jupiter, the most brilliant object in the 
south-east, will be readily recognised. 
Mercury will hot be so easy to locate, as 
lie is much nearer to the horizon and docs 
not rise until soon after six o’clock, the 
rising dawn greatly dimming his lustre. 
Nevertheless Mercury should be found 
with the aid of Jupiter, for if an 
imaginary line be drawn from Jupiter 
to the point on the horizon where the 
Sun will rise, it will pass not far from 
Mercury, which may be seen shining like 
a bright first-magnitude star. 

During the * next fortnight Mercury 
will rise a few minutes earlier and attain- 
a higher altitude, thus becoming easier 
to find, although he is 
rapidly receding from 
ou r world. At presen t 
Mercury is about 75 
million miles away, 
and appears as a 
tiny crescent; but he 
is approaching the 
half-moon phase aiid 
of course decreasing 
in apparent diameter, 

Jupiter, on the 
other hand, is coming nearer and so 
adding to his present brilliance. Just 
now he is about 575 million miles from 
us. a terrific distance compared with tlint 
of Mercury. Nevertheless his apparent 
width seen through a telescope (as shown 
in the drawing) is about three times 
that of Mercury ; actually Jupiter is 
23,600 times the size of Mercury. 

These two worlds thus represent. the 
largest and the smallest of the major 
planets, that is, excepting the minor 
planets, or asteroids ; while three moons 
in the Solar System arc known to be 
larger than Mercury, whose diameter is 
only 3c 00 miles. Two of these belong to 
Jupiter ; Ganymede is 3273 miles in 
diameter and Callisto 3142 miles, but 
at their distance they are very different 
worlds from little sun-baked Mercury. 

4 'll is is a world in which the Sun, 
surrounded by myriads of stars, appears 1 
for ever to stand still in the sky, although 
the stars, and among them two bright 
ones, the Earth and Moon, would not 
stand still but continue to pass by the 
Sun in a ceaseless procession. The stars 
would be visible in the sky together 
with the Sun because Mercury, like our 
Moon, appears to possess no appreciable 
atmosphere to diffuse the sunlight among 
its particles and so screen the stars from 
view, as occurs on Earth, ■ 

A Strange Spectacle 

The stars would appear arranged in 
the same groupings as wc observe them 
and would all appear to go past the Sun 
and round Mercury once in 88 days, 
because this is the time the planet takes 
to go round the Sun in its orbit. And 
what a Sun ! It would appear more 
than three times the width it docs to us 
when Mercury-was at his nearest to the 
Sun, that is at perihelion, and more than 
twice the width when the planet was at its 
farthest, or aphelion. 

So, were it possible for rational beings 
to exist on Mercury, they would have 
the spectacle of the Sun gradually grow¬ 
ing bigger in the sky until it attained 
these dimensions; then it would shrink 
until, after 44 days, it was barely two- 
thirds the width. 

What a problem this expanding and 
shrinking Sun would offer to those 
unacquainted with astronomy and the 
way in which Mercury revolves round 
the Sun ! While all those on the other 
side of the planet, supposing they existed, 
would never sec the phenomenon, but be 
doomed to everlasting night, starlight, 
and frigid surroundings. G. F. M. 


AMERICA’S GENTLEMEN 

Relief Not Wanted Here 

PRIDE AND DIGNITY OF 
THE RED MEN 

That the fine pride and dignity for 
which they were famous in frontier days 
still distinguishes the American Red 
Indian is brought home to us by two 
little tales from the United States. 

In the general distribution of a 
50,000,000-dollar Government Fund for 
road building, 30,000 dollars were set 
aside for a road through the territory 
of the Menominee tribe in Wisconsin. 

Instead of accepting it, as their white 
neighbours would have done and 
complaining that it was by no means 
enough, the Mcnominees (as we have 
aheady recorded briefly) have sent two: 
delegates to Washington to explain 
that they cannot take it. The Mcnomi¬ 
nees make their own roads at their 
own expense. For eighty years they 
have paid their own way, and they do 
not care to lessen their dignity by 
accepting a subsidy. There is such a 
thing as tradition, which they beg the 
white man to respect. 

An Example To the Whites 

A Springfield newspaper, commenting 
on this picturesque action, says that 
they are setting an example to their 
white “ civiliscrs ” which is embarrass¬ 
ing. Another paper says they have 1 
given America a lesson in patriotism. 

From what is called the Gibraltar 
of' the Desert, Acoma in New Mexico, 
comes the first 1934 membership in the 
American Red Cross, paid up well in 
advance by the redskin Albert Paytiamo, 
Governor of the Pueblo. The Pueblo is 
7000 feet above sea-level, and contains 
about a thousand inhabitants. It is so 
inaccessible that when a Red Cross 
worker from Albuquerque visited it the* 
residents hastened to enrol, knowing 
that the chance might not come again 
for many moons, 

GREAT ROUND-UP 
OF TRAMPS 
U.S.A. and Its Wanderers 

The United States has always had its 
share of professional tramps, variously 
known as hoboes, bums. Weary Willies, 
and hitch-hikers. 

These lazy gentlemen of leisure have 
become so well established that they 
even have organisations and national 
conventions; and during the last few 
ears of depression their ranks have 
eeu invaded by unwilling amateurs. 

Not only do the professional tramps 
resent the manner in which the green¬ 
horns are “ spoiling their game,” but 
the United States Government has 
become seriously concerned about the 
enormous number of transients, as the 
Government politely terms this floating 
population. 

In the past year the employees of 
railways in the United States have given 
up all efforts toward removing those 
persons who seek to get a free ride 
on freight trains, for the numbers have 
simply grown too large to be coped 
with, and the railways cannot help 
sympathising with the unfortunate 
unemployed who move on from town to 
town in the liopc of finding work. 

During last summer in particular it 
was a common thing to see as many as 
fifty jump off long freight trains as they 
slowed down to enter stations. 

The expense of all these transients 
has become a heavy burden to local 
authorities, and so the national author¬ 
ities will take it off their hands this 
winter. City and State authorities will 
pick up the transients on local vagrancy 
laws and turn them over to the federal 
authorities, who are setting up concen¬ 
tration centres for the wanderers.. 


NEW ZOO STAR 

THE BOXING KANGAROO 

Six-Foot Billy Who Refused 
To Be Photographed 

GROWING BANANAS IN 
THE REPTILE HOUSE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has a most promising 
candidate for the proud position of 
Zoo boxing kangaroo. 

Most male kangaroos have an instinct 
to box, as their method of attacking 
is to rear up on their hindquarters 
and, using their tails as a means of 
support, to strike blows with their 
powerful back legs. But although the 
Zoo’s kangaroos and wallabies are often 
willing enough to challenge their keeper, 
to an unfriendly fight, only rarely will 
one of these animals learn to box 
amicably with a man. 

The Morning Lesson 

Tlie Zoo’s last boxing kangaroo, Billy, 
died four years ago, and until now has 
had no successor. Recently a new 
wallaby called Rupert arrived at the 
Gardens,, and as soon as he had settled 
down in a den began to play with the 
keeper’s broom whenever the man 
entered his home to sweep. After a time 
the keeper offered to box with him. 
The wallaby at once responded and 
behaved extremely well. Every morning 
now Rupert has a boxing lesson, and as 
he is progressing well and his temper 
seems remarkably good it is hoped that 
he will soon be ready to show off on the 
word of command. 

Rupert is nearly five feet high, but 
Billy, the Zoo’s famous boxing kangaroo, 
was over six feet. lie was always 
ready to have a match with his keeper, 
and when told that time was up he 
would deliver a gentle knock-out blow. 

The Sparring Partner 

He was such an ardent boxer that he 
trained one of his housemates to act as 
sparring partner when the keeper was 
not available. He also taught his son 
to box; but neither of Billy’s pupils 
would box with a man. 

During his long career as the Zoo’s 
boxing kangaroo. Billy only disgraced 
himself once. This happened when lie 
was boxing with the keeper for the 
benefit of a photographer, and ap¬ 
parently the camera and its clicking 
worried the kangaroo. He suddenly 
turned nasty, and instead of boxing in 
his usual gentle manner he became 
aggressive and delivered a real knock¬ 
out blow, and the keeper'fell. 

Billy then tried to attack again, but 
happily the man managed to rise from 
the ground and, dodging his irate 
opponent, retreated from the ring. The 
following day the kangaroo expressed 
his regret, and made it quite cle'ar that 
the whole episode was an unfortunate 
accident which would not occur again. 

Joey of Bostock’s 

Whipsnade has a boxing kangaroo 
called Joey, who once belonged to 
Bostock’s menagerie, but though Joey 
is an expert boxer his temper is un¬ 
certain, and sometimes his challenge is 
not meant kindly. 

The Reptile House at the Zoo has 
scored an unexpected success. To give 
local colour to certain dens small 
banana trees, palms, and shrubs are 
planted in the background ; but as the 
earth is necessarily shallow this vege¬ 
tation rarely grows to any height. 
However, a banana tree planted on the 
banks of a pond inhabited by alligators 
and crocodiles has not only grown so 
high that it now touches the glass roof 
of the house, but is bearing fruit.- 

About twelve healthy-looking bunches 
of bananas have been counted, and in 
the heat of this house the fruit should 
develop and ripen. 



Present appearance of 
Mercury and propor¬ 
tionate size relative to 
Jupiter, on the right 




beverage 


T he daily beverage for all children 
should be delicious u Ovaltine.” 
They need the energy-creating nourish¬ 
ment it contains to make good the 
energy they are so prodigal in spending. 
They need the rich store of building 
material it supplies to ensure sturdy 
growth and to give them healthy bodies 
and sound nerves. 

"Ovaltine” is 100 per cent, health¬ 
giving nourishment, prepared by ex¬ 
clusive scientific processes from the 
highest qualities of malt extract, creamy 
milk and new-laid eggs. 

Unlike imitations, “ Ovaltine ” 
does not contain household sugar 
to give it bulk and to cheapen 
the cost . Furthermore, it does 
not contain starch, nor does it 
contain a large percentage of 
cocoa or chocolate • 

Considering its supreme quality 
"Ovaltine” is by far the most economical 
food beverage you can buy. Theie is 
only one " Ovaltine.” There is nothing 
“ just as good.” Reject substitutes. 

OV/1LTINE 

Gives Energy and 
Robust Health 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N t Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin . 

P779 
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“TRICY-TRIX” 

MAKES A 
HAUL! 



Picking np the 
Trix Electric Motor 
by clcctro-magnetic force. 


R UN out the cable, turn on the 
current and pick up your 
loads with Tricy-Trix, the electric 
“Trix.” Now switch on the elec¬ 
tric light—a grand feature of this 
constructional set. With “ Tricy- 
Trix ” costing only half a crown, 
you can conduct thrilling experi¬ 
ments in electricity and build 
really fine scientific models. To 
make finer models still, simply add 
“ Trix, ” box by box to your equip¬ 
ment, Build with “Trix,” drive 
and light with Tricy-Trix. Re¬ 
member that, and your models will 
be the last word in realism. Spend 
a Happy Christmas with “Trix”! 


TAKE YOUR PICK! 


TRIX No. 1. Contains 51 
parts and design sheet ,, ,. 

TRIX No. la. Supplementary, 
47 parts .. .. ,, ,. 

TRIX No, 2a. (New.) 44 
parts, many patented .. ,, 

TRIX No. 2. Contains 98 
parts and design sheet .. 
TRIX No. 3. Ail Trix parts 
and two design books 
TRICY-TRIX the electric 
Trix with book of. electric 
models .. 

MOTO-TRIX. All Trix 
parts, Trix electric motor, 
large design book 
SUPER-TRIX. All Trix 
and Tricy-Trix parts, Trix 
motor, three design books, 
in handsome case .. 


Ask your dealer for the new 
Trix Model Booh No. z, 3 d. 


6d 

6d 

6d 

V- 

2/6 

2/6 

5/- 

12/6 


ID 





BRITISH FRETWORK OUTFITS 

The best hobby for any boy. Keeps his hands and brains 
happily employed in his spare time, making things in wood 
for use in the house. Every Hobbies set has enough tools, 
with instructions, to make a start, and there are Outfits from 

1/6 to 42/-. A special 
Xmas gift is made with 
the popular Ai at 12/6. 


FREE 

An interest- 
ing 16 -page . 
book on re- 

L nes t to 
e p t. g, 
Hobble s, 
D ere ha in, 
Norfolk. 




Look for Hobbies at leading 
ironmongers , bazaars , stores 
or Hobbies own Branches. 
By post from Hobbies Ltd., 
Dereham, Norfolk. 
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TAKE CARE OF LIFE 

B.B.C. Masts Example 

FACTS FOR ARCHITECTS 
TO TAKE NOTE OF 

The lives of those who work are still 
insufficiently safeguarded. Every day 
lives are lost or wrecked because the 
motto Safety First is not respected. 

This is true both of building and re¬ 
pairing ; it is even true of decorating. 
Pictures have been published of the 
repainting of the Teddington suspension 
bridge. Wc see the painters perched 
perilously at their work, squatting un¬ 
protected on the great chains, with 
brush in one hand and paint-pot in the 
other. A fall from such a height means 
death or severe injury. 

Another instance is the case of the 
erection of masts, some 700 feet high, at 
Wychbold, Worcestershire, for the new 
B.B.C. Midland Regional Station. 

We can imagine what pluck and nerve 
are needed by the engineers. It is said 
that recently one of the engineers hurt 
his hand and had to descend 600 feet of 
ladder with one hand to hold by. Work¬ 
ing at such heights, the slightest injury 
becomes serious if it makes movement 
difficult or causes faintness. 

Architects and engineers, we may 
add, should give serious attention to the 
fact that high structures have to be 
repaired and painted. It is not difficult, 
in constructing a building, to provide 
holds and fastenings to facilitate the 
erection of scaffoldings or the safeguard¬ 
ing of ladders, ropes, or other gear. Such 
provisions do not spoil design, because 
height makes them nearly or quite in¬ 
visible. They should be regarded as 
essential to a building as the fire-escape. 

And while wc arc on this question it 
may be said once again that wc continu¬ 
ally see from our window men walking 
along narrow ledges cleaning high win¬ 
dows with no protection at all, contrary, 
we believe, to the byelaws of the City 
of London. 

BLIND MAN’S WARES 
£12,000 Earned By Sightless 
Men and Women 

There seems to be no end to the 
inventiveness of man in dealing with the 
baffling problem of how to help the blind. 

The new report of the National 
Institute for the Blind, shows that 
definite progress was made last year in 
opening up new possibilities for sightless 
people, of whom we have now nearly 
62,500 in this country. 

Of this number 9200 arc earning their 
living, thanks to the help of the Institute. 
Nearly a thousand others are ready for 
work but are unemployed. It is a sad 
fact that 48,460 blind people arc " un¬ 
employable persons.” The lives of many 
of these might have been very different 
if they had had the helpful training in 
their earliest years which is being given 
today to blind children in the famous 
Sunshine Homes of the Institute. 

Today there are 2300 sightless boys 
and girls under 16. The Sunshine Home 
at Leamington has been set aside for 
backward babies, and splendid work is 
being done at Abbotskcrswell in Devon 
for older children. 

Up and down the country help of many 
kinds-is being given to the blind baby, 
the aged blind, the blind home-worker, 
and the unemployable. Last year the 
Institute spent nearly £12,500 in relief 
and training. Of the 270 blind home¬ 
workers more than 80 arc piano tuners, 
60 arc machine knitters, and 40 basket- 
makers. By their industry and skill 
these blind men and women earned 
£12,000 during the year. The Institute 
helps blind workers to market their 
goods by buying brooms, mats, and so 
on, and re-selling them by sending vans 
from door to door in many parts of the 
country. A new van has lately been 
bought, for Kent, and Kent is asked 
to show its sympathy by buying the 
blind man’s wares. 


ALL ABOUT FISH 

A HUNDRED KINDS NEVER 
BEFORE RECORDED 

The Piper and the Catfish That 
Growls Like a Dog 

CRABS AND THEIR QUEER WAYS 

All About Fish. By \V, S. Be nidge. 
Harrap. ys 6d. 

We hope a niche will be found on 
every schoolroom bookshelf for this 
unusually interesting book about fishes. 
It has a useful index and is illustrated 
by over a hundred of the delightful 
Nature photographs for which Mr 
Berriclge is famous. 

Although more than 10,000 species of 
fishes are known, new discoveries are 
constantly being made. Only a few years 
ago nearly a hundred kinds never before 
recorded were discovered in Lake Nyasa, 
and it is believed many other species 
will be revealed by research work. 

All Fishes Not Dumb 

All fishes are not dumb creatures. 
The gurnard makes a kind of crow and 
is known as the sea cock. One species is 
called the piper, for when it is handled 
it makes a curious piping sound. The 
American bowfin utters bcll-likc notes. 
The round-tailed sun-fish, which some¬ 
times weighs a ton, makes noises like 
hideous groans, while the South 
American catfish seems to be mis-named, 
for it is said to growl like a dog. 

Mr Bcrridge tells us many strange 
facts about fishes which make nests, and 
of others which act as nurses. There is a 
chapter on migrating fishes and another 
on crabs and their queer ways. 

The shore crab, which children .so 
often meet when paddling, has a largo 
bump of locality. Once a number of 
them were captured, labelled, and re¬ 
turned to the sea at varying distances 
from their home quarters. So strong 
was their homing instinct that many of 
the marked crabs were recaptured in the 
same place from which they had been 
first taken, and it was thus proved that 
some had travelled 80 miles. 

The Zoo Aquarium 

Few of the thousands of visitors to the 
Aquarium at the Zoo realise the diffi¬ 
culties of keeping the water clean and 
well aerated. Beneath the floor there 
arc two large reservoirs holding 120,000 
gallons of sea-water and 60,000 gallons 
of fresh water. From these the liquid 
is pumped into storage tanks at the top 
of the Mappin Terraces, and it returns 
by gravitation to the tanks in the halls. 

The overflow from each tank is 
filtered through beds of sand before 
again reaching the underground reser¬ 
voirs. The sea-water is brought from 
the Bay of Biscay to the London docks 
in the ballast tanks of steamships and 
transferred by barge along the Regent’s 
Canal to the Zoo. 

RUSSIA IN THE AIR 
An Aeroplane For 128 

The French Air Minister is said to have 
been greatly impressed by the size and 
efficiency of the fighting aeroplanes of 
Soviet Russia. 1 

There is no doubt the Russians arc 
making great progress in aviation. 
Kalinin, the ! talqnted head of the 
Aviation Centre at Kharkov, has just 
designed and completed a great aero¬ 
plane to carry 128 passengers, in addi¬ 
tion to pilots and crew. 

The machine has 16 compartments, 
each with four sleeping-berths ; each 
berth is convertible into two scats for 
day flying. : 

There is a promenade in the middle 
of each wing, the wings as well as the 
body being utilised for accommodation. 
Also there is a cabin fitted with settees. 

It is instructive to note that this giant 
aeroplane was built entirely of Russian 
material. It is mainly of steel. 
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THE THREE CHIMNEYS - 


CHAPTER 19 

Paul Receives a Letter 

Daul had met the postman on the moor. 

* It was this way that the letters were 
brought to the Cove, but as very few 
letters had found their way to Carn Dolphin, 
cither in his father's time or during the 
month which had passed since Felix Rim 
‘ came, Paul was a little astonished when the 
man stopped him, and, remarking that lie 
had nothing else for the Cove in his bag, 
unbuckled .that weatherworn satchel and 
gave him the letter. 

February had gone with its hard, anxious 
weather, and already the moor was making 
ready for spring. There , was a softer look 
on the pools, the heath felt more springy, 
the gorse was brightening/ and patches of 
.colour began to show in the distance. A 
little brown stream came singing out of the 
hills, and Paul sat down beside it with the 
letter in his hand, which, singularly enough, 
was addressed to himself. 

Mr Paul Trevose, Cam Dolphin , Jettison 
Cove. For a moment lie had hardly been 
able to believe his eyes, for who would be 
writing a letter to him I But after the letter 
was opened his eyes opened wider and his 
eyebrows nearly went up to the top of his 
forehead. While lie read lus lips slowly 
parted themselves ill astonishment. 

The stream sang cheerfully by. But Paul 
sat bewildered. He kept reading, staring, 
looking up, reading again—and all this over 
a paltry half^hect of notepaper, of a slaty 
colour and coarse, shabby texture, without 
date or address at the head, without name 
at the foot, but traced in the middle with 
the same writing as that on the envelope. 

Watch out! The wolves-are assembling. 

Then Paul smiled. This comic message 
couldn’t be meant for himself; somebody 
must have slipped it into the wrong enve- 
. lope ; or was it some new rag of the chaps 
.at the Grammar School, some new sort of 
game they were playing on one another ? 
Very likely, lie thought, and again studied 
the writing, for the person who had ad¬ 
dressed the envelope in that subtle fashion 
had manifestly written the letter as well. 

• The little brown stream went by laughing. 

Paul laughed as well. 

Wliat bombastic rubbish— Watch out ! 
The wolves are ^assembling. It reminded him 
of a stage play he'd seen when his father 
had taken him to Penzance one birthday. 
It had been all about murderers and people 
like that, and on the programme they had 
called it a melodrama. All about secret 
'murderers and tlicir accomplices— the wolves 
are assembling ; that’s just how they’d 
talked in that play. 

lie stuffed the thing into lus pocket. He 
delt disappointed that it hadn’t been a jolly 
letter from Cyrus,; or even a note from his 
friend Mr Kirk. He’d have liked to have 
heard from them both ; it was time too ; 
old Cyrus, at least, had promised faithfully 
to write the moment lie and Hannah wore 
settled in. Out of sight, out of mind ? Yes, 
but Cyrus wasn’t built that way. And 
surely Mr Kirk might have dropped him a 
line, if only to ask how he was getting on 
with his guardian. 

The sun slipped behind a cloud. Paul 
shivered a little. How cold it was directly 
the ; sun disappeared. He wished he had 
brought his coat along. He rose. It was 
time to get back, lie slapped his arms 
across his clicst. It was funny one should 
feci chilly the moment the sun vanished. 

The stream went on its way by itself. 
Paul was back in Carn Dolphin. 

CHAPTER 20 
.No Time Lost 

aul had his tea, then asked Trencher 
whether he could have a word with 
his guardian. 

For he had decided that he might as well. 
-show his guardian the letter : not that tliere 
could be anything in it, of course, since he* 
-felt certain now that it didn’t conic from 
the Grammar-School, but because it seemed 
a reasonable thihg to do and the old gentle¬ 
man’s opinion might be amusing. 

; Treitchcr met the request with a frown. 
“ Not at this time of day,” he said. “ Mr 
Rim mustn’t be disturbed on any account.” 

“ Why not ? **..-■ 

“ Because lie’s taking his rest. My orders' 
are strict. He must never be disturbed 
between luncheon and dinner. No, you? 
can’t sec him. Certainly not.” ■ Trencher 
.marched from the room. j 

But lie was back again in a moment, and 
closed the door behind him. “ What do 
you want to sec Mr Felix about ? ” he asked 
brusquely, v 

It was on the tip of Paul’s..tongue to 
retort ” That’s my own business,” but he 


didn’t sec much use in antagonising 
Trencher, who was already surly and sour 
enough in all conscience. So he answered : 
“ I met the postman up on the moor.” 

" Oh, it’s a letter you’ve brought along 
for the master,” said Trencher. “ I’ll take 
it up when I take up his dinner,” and he 
held out his hand for it. 

But an imp of mischief possessed Paul. 
” Oh, no,” he said, smiling. “ I never said 
the letter was for my guardian. In fact, 

I never said the postman gave me a letter. 
But supposing he did—how do you know it. 
isn’t for you. Trencher ? ” 

He fancied the man gave a'start. But' 
why should he start ? Why shouldn’t lie 
expect letters like anyone else ? “If you 
knew what was in it, Trencher, you’d love 
it,” he uttered. 

. Paul laughed outright as he spoke. 

He regretted that laugh next instant, 
because Trencherface darkened so, and 
into his eyes leaped that sinister flicker of 
flame which had affected Paul so disagree¬ 
ably at tlicir first meeting. 

“No,” he said in a quick voice, " the 
letter isn’t for you, Trencher.” 

** Then,” snarled Trencher, “ perhaps 
you’ll tell me for whom it is ? ” He looked 
very straight at Paul and took a step closer. 
“ It’s for me, if you want to know.” 

“ For you 1 ” 

“ Yes, for me, Trencher.” 

“ And you want to show it to Mr Felix ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Paul. 

“ From that lawyer fellow at Falmouth, 
is it ? ” said Trencher. 

^ “ Trencher, what do you know of him ? ” 
The question had sprung from Paul’s mind 
to his lips in a flash before he had actually 
intended to voice it. 

“ I’ve heard the master speak of him,” 
Trencher said evenly. “ And what may that 
little lawyer be writing about ? ” 

" Did my guardian tell you he wasn’t a 
tall man ? ” 

“ Very likely,” murmured Trencher, 
biting Ins lip. 

“ Well, the letter isn’t from Air Kirk,” 
Paul remarked. 

“ Wait ! ” snapped Trencher, and went 
at once from the room. 

Paul listened to his footsteps climbing 
upstairs and next lie heard the mutter 
o£ voices overhead. • • • 

It was .some little time before Trencher 
came downstairs again. 

“ Mr Rim will see you in the morning,” 
he said. “ In the meantime, if you like you 
can send him up the letter.” 

“ Oh, I’ll take it myself in the morning,” 
said Paul. 

“ Very good,” said Trencher. “ Just as 
you please.” 

In the morning Paul’s mind had changed 
somewhat ; he was not quite so sure now 
that he wanted to show that preposterous 
message to Felix, who would only laugh at 
it probably, or laugh at him. So when he 
went upstairs after breakfast he went up 
rather shyly. 

He found Felix Rim fully dressed, and 
sipping some chocolate, which lie pushed 
away with a satisfied sigh before speaking. 
And then lie uttered : “ Well, Paul ? And 
what’s this Trencher tells me ? ” in a brisker 
tone than Paul had yet heard him use. 
lie looked, as Paul noticed now, much less 
frail this morning ; instead of a dressing- 
gown he was wearing a blue velvet jacket, 
and his feet were cased in brown shoes that 
shone almost like a mirror. His silken tie 
was drawn through a ring of gold, and a 
black skull-cap,, also of silk, crowned his 
venerable white locks. 

Trencher had shown Paul up, and 
remained in the room. - 

“ You met the postmau and he gave you 
a letter for yourself, and you wish me to see’ 
it. Is that so ? ” smiled the old gentleman.• 
»Paul produced the letter without a ! 
word, and still with the smile on his Ups 
the old gentleman' took it. But the smile; 
disappeared while -he read, and when he 
had finished ho passed it .in silence to 
Trencher, who took it to the light, bent 
his . sullen eyes over it, then brought it 
back and laid it on the tabic. 

Felix looked at Paul. 

“ Well ? ” he demanded. ■ 

“ It’s a joke, sir ! ” laughed Paul. , 

• Then the storm burst. 

“ A joke ! ” echoed Felix, in a high/ 
fluttering voice, while his finely-chisel led 
features broke itp with anger. “ A joke 1 ” 
lie repeated, on a 1 , note that .was almost a; 
scream. • “ You stand there and call it a' 
joke. I call it an outrage ! ” 

There was a magnifying-glass on the tabic 
.which he used for his books, and now he 
picked this up and levelled the lens on the 
Continued on the next page 



Hornby Trains arc great favourites with 
boys because they enable every operation 
in real railway practice to be carried out 
accurately, and because they are' ioo per 
cent efficient. They pull heavier loads, they 
run longer distances on a single winding, 
and they run more smoothly than any 
other model trains. 

Hornby Rolling Stock is smooth-running 
and beautifully finished, and the splendid 
range of Accessories includes almost every 
type seen on the big railways. These 
Accessories arc realistic and in correct 
proportion. They provide everything a boy 
wants to make his model railway a complete 
representation of the real thing. 

Make your choice now. Get a copy of the 
Hornby Book of Trains, price 3d., from your 
dealer, or ask him for a free price list. If 
you have any difficulty write to Department 
AD, Meccano Limited, Binns Road, Liver¬ 
pool 13, and we will send you a copy of the 
price list free of charge. 

This will be a Hornby Christmas for every 
boy who is keen on model trains. 


PRICES OF HORNBY CLOCKWORK 
TRAIN SETS 
Price 


Price 


MO Good s Set.. .. 5/- 

MO Passenger Set,. 5/9 
M1 Passenger Set ,. 9/3 
Mi Goods Set .. , .10/'- 

M 2 Passenger Set .. 10/9 
71/3 Tank Goods Set 15/- 
No. o Goods Set .. 18/C 
No. 0 Passenger Set 17/6 
M iq Complete Railway 

' 2 1/- 

No. 1 Goods Set .. 25/- 
No. 1 Tank Goods Set 25/- 
No. 1 Passenger Set 28/C 
ELECTRIC MODELS 


No. 1 Special Goods Set 

32/6 

No. 1 Special Passenger 

Set 351 - 

No. 2 Mixed Goods Set 40^- 
Metropolitan Train Set C 
l 45 /~ 

.V0.3C Riviera “ Blue 

Train Set ” 62/ft 
No. 2 Special Pullman Set 
0716 

No. 3C Pullman 'Praia Set 
0710 

PROM 40/- UPWARDS 



The 1933/4 edition of the 
Ilornby Hook of Trains tells in 
a fascinating manner the story 
of the development of British 
Railways from tlicir beginning 
up to the present day. A special 
section is devoted to electric 
railways, little known goods 
vehicles, and the work of the 
Railway Engineer. Page after 
page of interesting information, 
and every page illustrated. 

The whole of the wonderful 
Hornby Railway System is 
described and illustrated in the 
book — Locomotives, Rolling 
Stock, and Accessories depicted 
in full colour. 

You must have this Book ! It 
may be obtained for 3d. from 
your dealer or post free from 
Meccano Ltd. for 4 Jd. in stamps. 

MECCANO LIMITED 

(Dept. AD) 

BINNS ROAD, 
LIVERPOOL 13. 


HORNBY 

TRAINS 


(MECCANO) 

LIMITED 


BRITISH AND GUARANTEED 


The illustration below shows a Hornby No. 2 
Special Train Set. The locomotive is a true - 
to-type model of the real L.M.S.R. Standard 
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StiadmMqsat/sSututyfiM 

Ccm youputlttq/ilt? 


ANSWER 

PUZZLE 

CLUE 



OREFC 

Your favourite food. 



OTMNOA 

Canadian wheat grow¬ 
ing province. 



mEEPA 

Man who gathers up 
wheat. 



HFAFC 

Chopped up straw. 



GINEEERN 

One who drives an 
engine. 



UDO 

What Sunny Jim is to 
children. 



ESUCK 

Reaping hook. 



EAHTW 

What “ Force ” is 

made of. 



KAEHTSV 

What “ Force ” is. 



HASE 

Heads of wheat plant. 



PESLPA 

Stewed fruit nice to eat 
with “ Force.” 



MTTOAC 

Machine used for draw¬ 
ing a plough. 


The other day Sunny Jim strolled 
into a children’s playground. There he 
found a lot of children very interested 
in something and they were all chatter- 
ing excitedly. He listened intently 
and discovered that in school they had 
been having a spelling lesson and were 
now trying to spell out some of the 
words the teacher had given them by 
arranging alphabetical bricks. 

Sunny Jim found the children had 
chosen the correct letters to spell the 
words, but had placed them in the 
wrong order. He copied down the 
jumbled words on a piece of paper. 
Ah! thought he, 
when he had cor¬ 
rected the mistakes, 

X wonder how many 
readers of the Child¬ 
ren’s Newspaper 
could do it. I’ll test them. So he at 
once set to work and*drew out a plan 
divided into three parts. In one part 
are the jumbled words,.in another arc 
the clues which give you a guide to 



WHOLE WHEAT—MALTED, FLAKED, TOASTED 
this puzzle, to 


the correct words, and in the other 
are spaces for you to write in the 
answers. At the beginning of each 
line Sunny Jim has drawn a nice little 
square and in this you should write, in 
capitals, the first letter of each correct 
word. Now if you have arranged the 
jumbled words correctly and then read 
down the capital letters only, it tells 
you what “ Force ” is. 

After you have solved the puzzle I 
expect you will all want to taste 
** Force.” It really is a delicious food 
for growing boys and girls. It 

is whole wheat, malted and then 
toasted into lovely 
crisp, crunchy flakes. 
It builds up bone, 
brain and muscle. 
So to all who send 
their solutions to 
the address below, 
Sunny Jim will post by return a nice 

Free sample packet of “ Force,” 
enough for two Breakfasts and also, 
an amusing novelty. 


Address your envelope (unsealed, with Jd. stamp) to — 
Sunny Jim (Dept. CN6), 197, Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 1. 

(This offer applies only in Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) 


THE SAFI WAY TO WARD OFF 

COLDS and 'FLU 




A drop on the handkerchief by day 
and on the pillow at night* 

Wiih colds so prevalent and so easily 
acquired, the simple precaution of 
using Vapex regularly during the 
Winter is wisdom indeed. 

It is wonderfully effective in warding 
off the germs of colds and 'flu, and 
children like its fresh, pleasant aroma. 

Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 

THOS. KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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letter. Paul noticed how his hands were 
twitching and shaking. 

“ I’m sorry that I bothered you with it,” 
breathed Paul. As indeed he was, for how 
could lie have supposed that this silly 
message would so upset the old gentleman ? 

Felix controlled himself. 

“ My dear lad,” he uttered, “ that this 
rubbish was meant for a joke I entirely 
agree. It is not, of course, its foolish inten¬ 
tion which angers me. It is the impertinence 
of our unknown correspondent, my dear 
lad, presuming to play his practical jokes 
upon you. But I will sift it, Paul. We will 
sift it, whoever he may be.” 

“ Some country bumpkin,” growled 
Trencher. 

With the aid of the ebony stick which 
stood by his chair Felix drew himself up and 
moved across to the window, which he 
opened with a hand that still trembled a little, 
lie stood there for some moments, inhaling 
thq air in silence. Then he turned his head. 

“ I think,” he said, speaking to Trencher, 
“ that you’d better visit the Cove and 
make quiet inquiries, or if you like you can 
go as far as St Trcgarthen. The postman 
was coming from St Tregartlicn, you say ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Paul, “ lie was coming 
from St Trcgarthen.” 

Good. You note that. Trencher ? Try 
the Cove first and then, if you can learn 
nothing there, cross the moor. You under¬ 
stand how I want you to set about it ? Find 
out first if they have ever had anonymous 
letters in the Cove before, if there's any 
half-wit in the place who might send them, 
or if this is the first time a thing of this sort 
has happened ? You can take the letter 
with you. But show it discreetly—if you 
have to show it, Trencher. We don't want 
the sender to get warning.”* 

Felix paused in thought. 

“ And another thing,Trencher,” he added. 
“If you do no good in the Cove mind you 
seek out the postman and ascertain if the 
letter was handed to him.” 

“ No, sir. It was posted, sir,” interposed 
Paul. “ It had a postmark-” ; 

“ Ah, yes, I’d forgotten, dear lad. An 
undecipherable postmark.” Felix beckoned 
to Trencher, who brought the envelope 
across from the table. “ And my glass, 
please. Thank you,” smiled Felix, as this 
was brought next. lie examined the blur 
through the glass. “ No, no one could read 


it; no one,” he reiterated, and sighed. “ Well, 
then, here you are, Trencher. Take both to 
the Cove with you and see what you can 
do; and make haste, man! ” he snapped. 

“ Shall I go and help him. ? ” cried Paul. 
This was rather exciting. 

But his guardian shook his head.' 

“ No, my dear lad,” he answered. . “ You 
wouldn't leave me in the house by myself, 
would you ? You must try to take Trencher’s 
place. I .shall need my broth at eleven. 
Can you make broth, dear lad ? ” 

" I can have a shot, sir,” said Paul, who 
felt disappointed. 

“ It only needs heating,” Trencher said 
from the door. “ It's ready in the saucepan 
on the gas-stove.” 

“ Good ! ” purred Felix Rim. “ It only 
needs heating; not even cooking, so we'll 
keep the cooking, my dear Paul, for the 
goose of the scoundrel who tried to play his 
silly joke on you. Wolves ! Dear me, dear 
me! ” He was smiling now pleasantly. 
“.Wolves assembling, my dear Paul ! What 
can he have been reading ? But we’ll cut his 
claws for him, all the same, when we catch 
him, and catch him we will as sure as I’m 
sitting here ! ” 

He left the window and dropped back 
into his chair. His breath seemed coming 
faster with the exertion. 

“Sir, I never thought you'd take it so 
seriously ! " confessed Paul. 

“ You would have me take it less 
seriously, would you, my dear lad ? Such 
an impertinence to yourself; to my ward—- 
thus to me ! Oh, no ! We'll lose no time. 
We'll get to the bottom of it, believe me. 
I won’t have you subjected to such annoy¬ 
ances, Paul.” 

Paul ventured to put in a word about 
starting work together.- 

But the old gentleman returned him a 
sorrowful look. 

“ Not this morning,” he sighed. “ I had 
had great hopes of this morning; you 
observed, perhaps, how early I had risen ; 
with what other object except to enjoy an 
hour or two with our books, Paul. But 
now we must wait till Trencher comes back. 
Yes, I’m sorry. We must try a little later 
on in the day.” 

But this promise, had to stand by. For 
when • Trencher returned he had that to 
report which sent bookwork into the back¬ 
ground. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Points the way 


|\ /foNKEWiLLK had no sooner got over 
^the excitement of the opening of 
the new public baths than the new wing 
of the Town Hall was finished. 

To celebrate the occasion the Mayor 
was to give a grand luncheon party to a 
crowd of distinguished visitors. 

Jacko didn’t mean to be left out of the 
fun. By means best known to himself he 


slightly open, and through the opening 
he had a glimpse of a huge table simply 
groaning with good things. It made his 
mouth water to look at them. 

What lucky chaps these journalists 
arc, thought Jacko. 

He darted out of his hiding-place and 
pointed. “ There you are ! ” lie cried. 
“Tuck in!” 






| 




The door was flung open and in he marched 


had managed to wriggle into the entrance 
hall and slip down behind a huge bank of 
flowers, from where lie hoped to get a 
good view of the proceedings. 

He did. As the Mayor proudly 
escorted his guests across the great 
entrance hall, on their way to the new 
wing, he was so close to the little, pro¬ 
cession that he could have put out 
his hand and touched them. 

He was wondering if he dared to 
follow them when he heard some news¬ 
paper men talking. They, too, had been 
invited to lunch, and were wondering 
where to find it/ 

From his hiding-place Jacko caught 
sight of a big mahogany door. It was 


The men gave one look—and tuck 
in they did ! 

Presently back came the Mayor and 
his party. They stopped at the 
mahogany door, and Jacko heard the 
Mayor say : 

“ And now, gentlemen, I hope you 
will give me the pleasure of your com¬ 
pany to luncheon.” 

The big door was flung open and in he 
marched. 

He looked at the half-emptied table, 
at the men who were enjoying the best 
meal they had ever eaten—and gave a 
roar like an angry bull. 

Jacko had shown them into the ivy eng 
room! 
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YOU CAN BUILD 

629 WORKING MODELS 

WITH A 

No. 2 MECCANO OUTFIT 


Who can hope to have as many toys as a 
Meccano boy ? lie is a real engineer—his playroom 
is an engineering workshop. When he wants a 
truck, a crane, a bridge, a motor-car or an aero¬ 
plane, he builds one with the Strips, Pulley Wheels, 
Girders and other parts contained in his Meccano 
Outfit. He can build any model he wants—there 
is no limit to the possibilities of Meccano. 

Meccano parts arc ail standardised and inter¬ 
changeable and can be used over and over again 
to make hundreds of different working models. 

Make sure you get Meccano this year! You will 
find it the most exciting and the most thrilling 
hobby in the world. 

MAKE FRIENDS WITH YOUR 
DEALER—HE CAN HELP YOU 

MECCANO LIMITED (DEPT. 27), IMNNS ROAD, LIVERPOOL 13. 



GET THIS NEW 
MECCANO BOOK 
NOW — IT 9 S 
FREE 



This fine new book contains splendid illustrated 
articles dealing with many of the world’s greatest 
engineering feats. In addition, it describes and 
illustrates the full range of Meccano Constructional 
Outfits, Hornby Speed Boats, and the wonderful 
new Kemcx and Elcktrou Outfits. 

We will send you a copy, post free, in return for 
the names and addresses of three of your chums. 
Write your own name and address clearly, and add 
number 27 for reference, A postcard may be used 
with a penny stamp, but if you send a letter it re* 
quires a threc-lialfpenny stamp. 



PRICES OF MECCANO . 
OUTFITS 

Outfit - Price 

No, Xi - Builds jo models ilyl. 
No. X2 - 
No. 000 
No. 00 
No. o 
No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 

No. 5 (Carton) 

No. 5 ( Cabinet) 

No. 6 ( Carton ) 

No. 0 (Cabinet) 

No. 7 (Cabinet) 


„ 9 b 

» 2/- 

„ 162 

„ 2 /6d, 

„ 189 

„ 3/Od. 

0 343 

» 5h 

» 573 

„ 10/- 

„ 629 

„ 16 /- 

„ 687 

„ 27/6*7. 

.. 753 

„ 52/od. 

M 798 

.» 7 O/- 

798 

„ 100/- 

„ 844 

125 h 

>, 844 

>• 1 55 /' 

„ 889 

» 415 /' 



GOOD ITS MASONS 

AND NON-ALCOHOLIC. 
PflQT CpCp This case con- 

ruoi rntc. tainsthreetrial 

bottles of Mason's Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine - 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to.: 

NEWBALU MASON Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to day. 

_COUPON _ 


I enclose 8 d. 4 n stamps ami would 
like to sample your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. 


Name.. 


Address., 
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50,000 BREAKFASTS 

Tree, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to 
hungry East End Children. Remember the little oucs. 

3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 

How many may wo entertain as your guests? 

R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON t Supt. 

EAST END MISSION, 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM 

A Nativity Play 

by J. HOWARD WIIITKIIOUSE and 
J. C. R. COOK 

This play by the Warden of Dembridgc, and the 
head boy of Bcmbridge, is being performed at 
more than 50 schools this Christmas time. 

Price 2/6 net 
Tha Yellowsands Press, Bembridgc, and alt 
booksellers. ———-- 


A MERRY HEART 
GOES ALL THE WAY - 

" BERMALINE," the most easily 
digested bread, quickly generates 
vitality, energy and the buoyant 
feeling of health. 

" BERMALINE " is prepared 
for easy digestion and it provides 
great nourishment with the 



Cosiest to Digest 


ypiiHinii LITTLE GIRL ! 

i for your DOLL’S HOUSE 1 

B ASK FOR = 

B “ PIT-A-PAT ” B 

1 DOLL’S HOUSE FURNITURE 1 

= (made in London) = 

B SOLD 13 Y ALL THE NICE 5 

E TOY SHOPS AND STORES. B 

ffllll It Is Made Just Like Mummy's Furniture ! Hfif 



‘Children's 1 ’ PEN COUPON. Value 3d. 

CUT THIS OUT. Send 5 of these 
coupons with only 3/* (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to Fleet Pen Co., 119, Fleet St., 
K.0.4. for a handsomo Lever Solf-iillij>£ 
FLEET PEN. with SOLID GOLD NIB 
(Fine. Medium or Broad). 

Fleet i)rlce > 4/3,or with 5 coupons only 3/-. 
Bo Luxo Model 2)- extra. 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 



Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 


THE BRAN TUB 

How Did They Get Across ? 

\ man and his three sons wanted 
to go to a town some miles 
distant. To get there they had 
to cross a river on which was a 
ferry boat that could be pulled 
backward and forward by a chain, 
but when they came to the river 
they found that the ferry boat 
leaked, and was quite useless. 

There was, however, a much 
smaller boat with oars, but it 
would'only carry 160 pounds at a 
time. As the man and his eldest 
son each weighed 160 pounds and 
the two younger sons 80 pounds 
each, it did not seem easy to get 
everyone over the river and leave 
the boat on the far side ready for 
their return. 

Can you tell how it was done ? 

Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Fran^ais 



On a donn6 un joli hochet h b£b<$. 
II faut exterminer tous les rats. 
Cette riviere a creus£ un ravin. 


London’s River 

Londoners have long neglected 
their river as a passenger high¬ 
way, though this reproach may be 
removed one- day. 

It is a curious fact, however, 
that the Thames plays a part in 
driving the electric trains that 
speed through the tunnels deep 
under the city. Every week ships 
bring more than 5000 tons of coal 
up the river to the power station 
at Chelsea which drives the 
Underground trains. 

What Am I ? 

’YVealth and power immense I 
give, 

No feelings have, and yet I live. 
Now in the tomb of ages sought; 
Again to Earth’s -fair surface 
brought, 

A proof of Nature’s wondrous plan. 
I have so much to do with man, 
Enliven all his chequered lot, 

I cheer the palace and the cot, 
And raise for mortals every hour 
A spirit of tremendous power. 
Though short my life, yet I supply 
A thousand blessings ere I die. 

Answer next week 

Bird Raiders 

"piiE "wood pigeon is one of the 
most troublesome birds with 
which the farmer has to deal. It 
is. a greedy feeder, and there are 
very few crops that are not sub¬ 
ject to its depredations. 

In the autumn and winter wood 
pigeons congregate in flocks, and 
make raids on fields and gardens. 
In their various seasons wheat, 


oats, barley, rye, beans, peas, 
cabbages, rape, turnips, clover, 
lettuce, cherries, currants, and 
gooseberries are all taken by 
wood pigeons. 

The birds do a certain amount 
of good by destroying the seeds of 
injurious weeds, but the harm they 
do is out of all proportion to the 
good. In late autumn and winter 
the native stocks of birds are 
greatly augmented by immigrants 
from the Continent. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

]\Jy first is in story but not in book, 
My second’s in raven but not 
in rook, 

My third is in cloud hut not in rain, 
My fourth is in merit but not in 
gain, 

My fifth is in ink hut not in pen, 
My sixth is in goose but not in hen, 
My seventh’s in hillside but not in 
down, 

My whole is a hero of great renown. 

Answer next week 

Next Week in the Countryside 

Rooks are seen visiting their 
nesting trees. Skylarks are 
collecting in flocks. The song 
thrush has begun its song again. 
The last pipistrelle bats are seen 
before retiring for the winter. 
Hedgehogs occasionally, wake up 
and walk out on sunny days. All 
the trees that shed their leaves lor 
the winter months are now quite 
bare. The furze and the hepatica 
are found in blossom. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus, 
Mars, and Saturn are in the 
South - West, 
and Uranus is 
in the South- 
East. In the 
morning Jupi¬ 
ter and Mercury 
are in the East. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen looking South at 
10 p.m. on Wednesday, Novem¬ 
ber 29. 

Weighing a Liner 

"piE tonnage of a vessel is of two 
kinds. First there is the 
gross register. This means the 
cubic capacity of the ship’s hull 
added to that of all erections on 
deck, but excluding space occupied 
by machinery. This is calculated 
in units of too cubic feet—the 
Board of Trade ton. 

Secondly there is displacement, 
which gives the vessel’s actual 
weight. The part _ of the ship 
under water is measured and the 
weight of water that would occupy 
its place is calculated. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER? 

How Many Chickens P 

First 29, second 23, third 19, 
fourth 15, fifth 13 —total 99- 

Tangled Writers. Defoe, Carroll, 
Marryat, Dickens, Kingsley. 

What Am I P Ladder. 

A Foursome. Leap, pale, peal, plea. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Unlucky 

Xhey were very old friends. 

“ Can you keep a secret ? ” 
asked Bill one day. 

“ Certainly,” replied Bob. 

“ Well, it's necessary for me to 
borrow some money.” 

“ Don’t worry, old chap ; it’s 
just as if I hadn’t heard.” 

Kind of Her 

Lne new maid was ironing when 
the mistress came in. 

“ How nicely these are ironed,” 
said the lady"; and a moment 
later she added in surprise, “ But 
I see they are all your own things.” 

“ Yes, ma'am,” replied the girl, 
“ and I’d do yours like that if I 
had time.” 


Potato Puzzle 



(( Row can I cook ? ” asked little 
Kate, 

“ I have pots and pans and things 
in packets, . 

But my potatoes wear their, skins ; 
The book says t Cook them in 
their jackets.” 

Not Always Leaky 

L11 eY were viewing a country 
cottage which they had 
thought of renting. 

“ But does the water always 
come through the roof like that ? ” 
asked Mr Smith anxiously. 

“ No, sir,” replied their guide, 
“ only when it rains.” 

Remembering to Forget 
'J'flE politician confided to his 
friend that he was going to 
take a course of memory training. 

11 Have you decided which 
system ? ” he was asked. 

“ No; but I want one that will 
enable me to remember what to 
forget when interviewers call.” 

At Both Ends 

N ill-mannered diner held his 
loaded fork aloft and 'ad¬ 
dressed the waiter. 

“ Do you call this pig ? ” he 
demanded angrily. 

“To which end of the fork do 
you refer, sir ? ” blandly inquired 
the waiter. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

Lhere are 51 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1 . To behold. 4 . .To. urge. 6. To go astray. 
9 . Salt. 12 . Word of honour. 15 . Branch of. knowledge dealing with 
bird’s eggs. 17 , Denotes contiguity. 18 . Greatness. 21 . Above and 
touching. 22 . Myself. 23 . Vision. 24 . Existing. 26 . Torn. 28 . A 
dog’s deep-toned bark. 29 . To prepare, for publication. 31 . Capital 
of Poland. 33 . Great Church festival. 35 . Devoured. 36 . A rustic. 
39 . Timber tree. 40 . Compass point.* 41 . An obligation. 42 . Nursery 
for birds. 43 . French for the. ~ - .... 

Reading Down. 1 . A mast. 2 . To wear away. 3 . Eduardus Rex.* 
4 . Port of London Authority.* 5 . Supporting limbs. 7 . To dispel. 
8 . A wand. 9 . In this manner. 10 . Past. 11 . A sharp-eyed, carni¬ 
vorous member of the cat family. 13 . Portents. 14 . Rolled tobacco 
leaves. 16 . Conducts. 19 , Part of a pen, 20 . Belonging to thee. 1 22 . 
A lake. 25 . Very small particle. 26 . Speed. 27 . Narrow ribbon. 
29 . Devours. 30 , To report. 31 . Pale. 32 . A snare. 33 . Compass 
point.* 34 . Royal Marine Artillery.* 37 .’ As ill 17 across. 38 . In¬ 
definite article. 



TALES BEFORE BfcDTI 

ne of the boys at school 
had given Claud a silk¬ 
worm, and he was very 
proud of it. He and ITal, his 
young brother, would watch 
it eating its leaves and grow¬ 
ing bigger and bigger ; and 
they longed for the time 
when it would spin itself into 
a. golden cocoon and turn 
into a moth. 

Hal was very envious : he 
wanted a silkworm of his 
own. Claud promised him 
that if his silkworm laid any 
eggs and they turned into 
caterpillars Hal should have 
one of them. 

“ But it’s such a long time 
to wait,” Hal said. 

“ Well, any way,” said 
Claud, ” you can watch mine.' 


IE © 

And you can go to Mr Wood’s 
and get the mulberry leaves 



today, if you like. I’ve got 
something else to do.” 

Hal didn't think it much 
fun walking nearly a mile to 
Mr Wood’s house, but he went. 


@ $ 

“ I wish I had a silkworm of 
my own, Mr Wood,” Hal told 
him, as they gathered the 
mulberry leaves. 

“ You should get a woolly- 
bear caterpillar; that would 
turn into a cocoon and then 
a moth,” Mr Wood said. 

” I've looked for one but 
I can’t find one anywhere,” 
Ilal said sadly. 

” Well, I’ll keep my eyes 
open and see what I can find 
you for a pet,” Mr Wood 
promised him. 

About a week later, just 
as Hal was going off to bed, 
Mr Wood turned up with a 
cardboard-box in his hand. 
Hal breathed excitedly as he 
took off the lid. But on the 
leaves inside lie only saw 


Hal’s New Pet 

some dull-looking little insects 
rather like wood-lice. 

“ Thank you,” he said, 
rather disappointed. 

Mr Wood’s eyes twinkled. 
“ Now,” he said, “ you take 
the box into that dark corner 
by the window and I’ll put 
the light out.” 

Hal did so. How he squeaked 
with astonishment when he 
saw the box full of little gleams 
of light ! 

“ Why,” he cried, " they’re 
real glow-worms ! ” 

“ Yes,” said Mr Wood; 
we’ll find a damp, shady 
corner of the garden for 
them, and then you’ll have 
some really interesting pets to 
watch. Book how that one 
has put out its light ! ” 



I® MOTHERS 

Whose Children 
CATCH COLDS 


Thousands of mothers kept their children free 
from coughs and colds last Winter simply by 
sprinkling Karsote Inhalant on to the children’s 
hankies every morning. At one school Karsote 
was used in this way each day from November 
to March and the whole school kept free from 
colds, the attendance being 30 
per cent, better than any previous 
Winter. The schoolmistress writes: 
il Lasl Winter the pupils of this school 
had a daily spy 
upon their hank ies. 

From November 
until March 
the pupils were 
remarkably well 
and their freedom 
from colds through¬ 
out the Winter u'as 
undoubtedly d u e 
to the daily use of 
Karsote Inhalant , 
our attendance 
being a record , 
nearly 30 per cent, 
above that of any 
previous Winter. 

We were very 
grateful for the valuable properties of Karsote 

(Signed) Miss M. E. Pigrome, 

Ladywood School, Orpington, Kent. 

Keep your own children free this Winter in 
the same simple way. Every morning sprinkle 
10 drops of Karsote Inhalant on to their 
hankies. The children quickly grasp the idea and 
during the day frequently inhale the pleasant, 
safe, antiseptic Karsote vapour from their 
hankies. Karsote is a new scientific Inhalant 
which kills the germs of common colds, catarrh, 
coughs, etc,, in half the time other Inhalants 
take. It contains 22 valuable ingredients in¬ 
cluding the essential oils of Absinthe, Cinnamon, 
Citronella, .Eucalyptus, Cassia, Lemongrass, 
Cedar, Red Thyme; Camphor, Menthol, Phellan- 
drene, Mcthjd Salicylate, etc. Furthermore 
Karsote is safe—even for the youngest child. 
Karsote (Brand) Inhalant is obtainable from your 
usual chemist. Trial size 1/- ; double the quantity 1/6 ; 
four times the quantity 2/6. 



Karsote on hankies every 
day, Keeps Coughs Colds 
and 'Flu away. 


PTHEpCMAi5lttlFT?l| 
F.QRlAl B^YlORf'G IRL 


DONTSTOP ME' 
AND I'LL TELL 
YOU THE RIGHT 
TIME! 



INGERSOLL ^ PRESENTS 

the world’s most popular actor on the 
dial of the world’s most popular watch. 

INGERSOLL 

lAlCHfV* MOW! 

WATCHES & CLOCKS 



Mickey’s hands move and tell the time. Little 
Mickeys constantly revolve on the second dial. 
Sold in colourful Mickey Mome Boxes. Unique 
gift for a bov or girl. man or woman 




fA/CKfv must 


POCKET WATCH G/ll 
WRIST WATCH 15 /- 

(Strap or Ribbon) 

CLOCK 6/11 ELECTRIC CLOCK 17/6 

See these Mickey Mouse Watches and Clocks at any 
accredited Ingersoll Agent. 
INGERSOLL LTD., REGENT ST., W.l. 


Tne Children s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleet way Hour?, Farringdon Street, London, E.CU. Advertisement Offices • The Fleetwav House It 

n registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January If), 1929, at the Post Office, Bosto" .— -- -- «’ - 

It can alio be obtained from the Sole A seats for Australia and New Zealand’: Messrs Gordon tt Goteh, Ltd. ; and for South Africa : Cential Ne' 
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